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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
S’ ONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Announcing the first compatible program 


in reading and the language arts... 





WINSTON secre —— 


including 











COMMUNICATION. 
PROGRAM 


Winston Basic Readers 
Winston American English 


Russell G. Stauffer 
Director Reading-Study Center 
University of Delaware 


Alvina Treut Burrows 
Professor of Education 
New York University 












«+. and a team of more 


than twenty educators 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 


comprise the first totally new 
reading system based on the 
premise that learning takes 
place only in a reading-thinking 
situation, 


This new series employs the 
modified basal reader approach 
and consists of stories espe- 
cially written to develop 
reading and thinking skills. 
Systematic and sequentially 
organized studybooks as well 
as carefully planned teachers 
editions complement this new 
and timely concept in the 
teaching of reading. 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 
presents the first coordinated 
series of communication arts 
and skills. Oral and written 
composition, talking and lis- 
tening, reading, literature, 
dramatics, spelling, and hand- 
writing are taught within a 
single series—in a single book! 


Combining the language arts 
and skills into a functionally 
associated series has long been 
the wish of good teachers 
everywhere. And now Winston 
has done this for them in 
Winston American English. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company 


Publishers since 1884 


5641 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 46, Ill. 


Represented in Wisconsin by: 
A. L. LANDIS 
254 S. Prairie Street 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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Announcing a New Auto Insurance 


PROTECTION PLAN 


for Wisconsin Teachers 





OFFERING 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 
AT LOWER RATES! 


Classified — According to the 
Teacher Profession. 


Classified — According to your merits. 
Classified — According to your particular use. 


Classified Risk is a Wisconsin company estab- 
lished to sell primarily to teachers who have 
proved to be better than average insur- 
ance risks. 


CLAIMS SERVICED PROMPTLY by representatives 
conveniently located throughout the United States. 
There is always a claim representative near you 
wherever you are. .. whenever you need him. 


A WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMPANY 
Headed by Prominent Wisconsin Men 


DIRECTORS mu CLASSIFIED RISK 
Nicholas P. Cupery Charles S. Quarles, Secy. — 4 
a Nicolet High School Attorney ye in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Law Firm of Quarles, i Ss U N C ec oO 
Albert F. Gallun, Jr., V. Pres. ayvioty & Clemons | RA E . 
Industrialist, . 
Hartland, Wisconsin > Sew 
George |. Gilson Milwaukee Western Bank SAVE UP TO 30%. You deal Direct. No 
io oy J. E. Gilson Co. Milwaukee, Wisconsin ane Pees ‘ 
and Bank Director : 
Fert Weshinatom, Wiseensie ‘2 iil roker or agent commission to pay... you 


SAVE the difference. 


Broadcasting Company) 


Francis J. Holton, Pres. Milvecukael Wikcancin 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
E. C. Wulff 
Il. F. Knoebel Vice President, 


City Comptroller of Phillips Securities, Inc. * 
West Allis, Wisconsin New Holstein, Wisconsin WRITE TODAY! No Agent Will Call! 
Oe ee ee 


CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE COMPANY 
2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


























(PLEASE PRINT) PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 
NAME 
HOME ADDRESS i ; fi 1. Is the car customarily driven to and 
NO STREET CITY ZONE from work? 
ee ee eS ua a YES NO 
COUNTY s ‘4 , 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE 2. If yes, is car driven more than 10 miles ‘ 
YEAR MAKE MODEL BODY STYLE one way? 
: YES NO 
PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES Name, drivers under age 25, if any, 
MONTH DAY _ YEAR a SIGNATURE 
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“The first spelling program that teaches spelling through 
phonetic and structural groupings IN EVERY GRADE" 


BASIC 





The only sound and logical way to teach children to spell. BASIC GOALS IN 

SPELLING includes phonetic and structural groupings in every grade... 

GRADES 2s 8 in every unit! Now, you can give children real spelling POWER. 
Children are taught the proper method of attacking 

new words. They study the word... pronounce it... think how it 


should be spelled (using sound and structure) ... write the word 
and say it again. Then the word is constantly reviewed. 


1960 EDITION available now. 
Grade 1 available Spring 1960, 


The result: real spelling ability that cannot be 
achieved with random list memorization of words. 

















Plus... added benefits through illustrations that 
teach, handwriting hints, dictionary helps, and 
the new and interesting panels featuring word 
origins and subject words... all tied in with 

the phonetic and structural groupings! 


... makes spelling fun! 
... makes spelling skills last a lifetime! 


BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING Grades 1-8 —Text-workbooks 
Also Available 
BASIC SPELLING GOALS Grades 2-8—Clothbound Texts 


Written by: William Kottmeyer and Kay Ware 






MPAN 


1154 Reco Avenue St. Louis 26, Missouri 
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Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 














MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision—the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 





You need up-to-date 
information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 
please clip and mail the coupon. Request as N 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you’ll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 











ee 





: THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 
Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 

i next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 

j copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 

THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
school graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 


A service. Want more information? Please check this box. [ 
i [ MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 





day’s Army is truly modern. 





i [ WHAT ARE YOUR SON'S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? NAME 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 








i tunities in today’s Army. ADDRESS 
[ THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first ary ZONE STATE 
few months in the Army. 





: HIGH SCHOOL 
[] MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 


up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. POSITION. 


a a ap a a 
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Geography 
for 


Today’s World 


BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


Our Big World 





'HE American 
4 Ontinents 





A new elementary program with 
up-to-the-minute facts, on-the-spot 
photographs, and newly designed 
maps. 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 


(fully annotated) 


WORKBOOKS 


1885-196¢ 





SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue 
Chicago 46, Illinois 


Representative: Kenneth J. Schaefer 











Something Extra 


... for the teacher 


... for their students. 


The New | Learn To Write, grades 1-8. 
Teachable 
Challenging 


Interesting 


. the Sensible solution 
to writing. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 
1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination copies sent on request. 














Add Our Tribute 


When State School Superintend- 
ent George Watson recently an- 
nounced the choice of Milwaukee's 
Mrs. Woods O. Dreyfus as the out- 
standing school director of 1959, he 
described her with affectionate ad- 
miration as “a quiet, kind, smiling 
. . . Aggressive little lady who gets 
things done.” 

The adjectives were well chosen. 
Mrs. Dreyfus has been getting 
things done for her city and state 
for a good many years now, and has 
combined this accomplishment with 
a gentleness of manner which belies 
her persistent efficiency. 

Tho the award of the Wisconsin 
Education Association honored her 
specifically for her service to the 
Milwaukee School Board, few in the 
large audience which applauded the 
WEA’s choice were ignorant of the 
fact that school children are by no 
means the only beneficiaries of Mrs. 
Dreyfus’ public spirit. 

She herself would probably be 
unable to supply offhand a complete 
list of the innumerable humanitarian 
projects she has actively supported. 
Her devoted effort has had its effect 
in just about every area of human 
welfare in Wisconsin. 

The Sentinel heartily indorses the 
WEA salute to Mrs. Dreyfus, and 


| adds its own tribute to a career em- 


bracing so much good for so many 
people.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


WEA 
Financial Statement 


Summary 
December 1959 
Balance Dec. 1 ........ $ 60,713.74 
IS 5 o555.<050enexs 4,140.82 
$ 64,854.56 
Expenditures .......... 17,531.10 


Balance Jan. 1, 1960 ...$ 47,323.46 


Other Accounts 
Bonds—Par Value .. . .$117,000.00 
Life Membership Fund 4,917.47 
Certificate of Deposit . 30,000.00 


$151,917.47 


Lioyp R, MosENG 
Treasurer 


February 1960 











CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Feb. 13-17—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
NN... » 

Feb. 19—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 27—-Mar. 2—National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Portland, 
Ore. 

Mar. 4—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Mar. 17-19—Wisconsin Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Madison 

Mar. 18-22—Music Educators Conference, 
Atlantic City 

Mar. 21—-22—Great Lakes Regional Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, 
Chicago 

Mar. 25-30—National Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, St. Louis 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1—National Science Teach- 
ers Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

Apr. 8—Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Green Bay 

Apr. 8—Western Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, La Crosse 

Apr. 26-28—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Milwaukee 

May 6-7—Wisconsin Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Eau Claire 

June 26-July 1—National Education As- 
sociation, Los Angeles 





WEA Officers for 1960 


President 


Donstn’ GC, Oger jn cee. ce o Jefferson 
President-Elect 

BEARAY WO JONES: 66:56 o sso o:50 es Wausau 
First Vice President 

Howarp C. KoEpPEN .......... Clinton 
Second Vice President 

Bpshit’ BUEDRE cic scutes est Allis 
Third Vice President 

Weir W. McQuom ............. Phillips 
Executive Secretary 

He GC: WRINEIGE occceei ne ceces Madison 

Treasurer 
Btoww He MOGENG 6s sccweeees Racine 


WEA Executive Committee 





Donadtp ©. HOEPE ..65 6 cee 08s Jefferson 
FRAWRS, WoO TONES: 63 50. cess sees Wausau 
Howarp C, KoEprEN ..........- Clinton 
Ene GUENRE ... 0622 se eee West Allis 
Wem W. McQuom’.. .. 5.56505. Phillips 
Irene Hoy, Past’ Pres. ......« Janesville | 


District | 


ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley | 


District Il 
ALMA THERESE LinK (1961) 


District Il 
D. E. Frecp (1962) 


District IV 


La Crosse 


. Oshkosh | 


RONALD C. JENSEN (1962) ..... Kenosha | 
District V 

DonaLp E. Upson (1961) ... .Janesville 
District VI 

ELLEN Case (1960) ........ Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 
H. C.. WHINKICE =... Executive Secretary 
Cranievs U. PRAIFY ....406<0< Research 
Ross B. ROWEN ............ Publications 
Roserr Muncer ..Locals—PR Consultant 
A. W. ZELLMER Locals-FTA-SWEA Cons. 
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The cover photograph is thru the courtesy of the National Education 
Association. It is of Donna, the student teacher, who played the leading 
role in the NEA film, “Not By Chance.” 


of the education a student receives or should receive in preparation for 
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entering the profession. 
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The fight for freedom today is in a real sense, a fight for 
idea of Brotherhood . . . Bigotry and intolerance, racial, or 
religious hate and discrimination are spiritual acts of treason. 

It is imperative that . . . by word or deed, we give voice 
to our faith: that every man is indeed his brother’s keeper, 
that no human being in the world can escape his spiritual 
involvement in what happens to any other human being .. . 


PRESIDENT Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 


Brotherhood Week, February 21-28, 1960, is dedi- 
cated to strengthening the bonds of confidence, neigh- 
borliness, and good will upon which the future of 
every American is based. Civic unity, fair play, com- 
munity cooperation, and integrity are among the most 
valuable possessions of any American. Our democracy 
depends upon these bonds of human relationships. 

February is a month full of important events. Two 
of our country’s greatest leaders were born in this 
month. These men contributed much to the develop- 
ment and future of our country. George Washington 
firmly believed in the survival of America. He was 
willing to assume the responsibilities in leading this 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
1809-1865 


My declarations upon this subject of Negro slavery 
may be misrepresented, but cannot be misunderstood. 
I have said that 1 do not understand the Declaration 
to mean that all men are created equal in all respects. 
They are not our equal in color; but I suppose that it 
does mean to declare that all men are equal in some 
respects; they are equal in their right to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Certainly the Negro is 
not our equal in color—perhaps not in many other re- 
spects; still, in the right to put into his mouth the 
bread that his own hands have earned, he is the equal 
of every other man, white 
or black. In pointing out 
that more has been given 
you, you can not be jus- 
tified in taking away the 
little which has been 
given him, All I ask for 
the Negro is that if you 
do not like him, let him 
alone. If God gave him 
but little, that little let 
him enjoy. Excerpt from 
speech delivered by Mr. 
Lincoln at Springfield, 
Ill., July 17, 1858. 





Building Better 
Human Relations 


country into a certain way of life. Abraham Lincoln 
also contributed much to our great land. His belief 
“that all men are created equal” is still being repeated 
in our modern day world. 

There can be no question in the minds of the people 
in the field of education of the part that they must 
play in Brotherhood Week. Educators of today must 
provide the leadership of our young people by teaching 
understanding and brotherly love. 

Let each of us not only in this month, but in all of 
the months to come do our utmost to teach and prac- 
tice appreciation and understanding of others regard- 
less of race, creed, or color. By doing so we will be 
building a better world for posterity. 


Personal freedom, a wide range of individual expression, 
a complete respect for the human mind and human person- 
ality—this is the ideal of the democratic system. 

Cart SANDBURG 
DonaLp HoEFT 
WEA President 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
1732-1799 


Citizens by birth or choice of a common country, that 
country has a right to concentrate your affections. The 
name of American, which belongs to you in your na- 
tional capacity, must always exalt the just pride of 
patriotism more than any appellation derived from 
local discriminations. With slight shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, habits, and poli- 
tical principles. You have in a common cause fought 
and triumphed together. The independence and liberty 
you possess are the work of joint councils and joint 
efforts, of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 
But these considerations, 
however powerfully they 
address themselves to 
your sensibility, are gen- 
erally outweighed by 
those which apply more 
immediately to your in- 
terest. Here every portion 
of our country finds the 
most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guard- 
ing and preserving the 
union of the whole. Ex- 
cerpt from Washington’s 
Farewell Address. 
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The profession can be improved and the cause 
of education advanced thru a cooperative approach to 


Strensthen Teacher Education 


LITTLE boy was transferring 

from one school to one in an- 
other town. His new teacher and 
principal were testing him for grade 
placement. During the test the 
teacher asked “What's two times 
two?” The youngster thought for a 
moment and said “I don’t know.” 
Surprised the teacher repeated the 
question. Again the boy looked 
puzzled and finally answered, “I 
don’t know.” A bit impatiently the 
principal said “But you can’t be in 
this grade and not know what two 
times two is.” Bewildered the little 
fellow’s eyes filled with tears as he 
replied, “I don’t even know what 
two time is!” 

Perhaps you and I have been in 
this identical position in considering 
the problems of teacher education. 
We may have had all the answers 
to two times two but have lost sight 
of what two time is! Before we dis- 
cuss the fruits of cooperation in 
teacher education we need to ask 
“Why strengthen teacher education, 
and why do it co-operatively?” 


Reasons for Better Education 


From my point of view as a class- 
room teacher there are several rea- 
sons for strengthening teacher edu- 
cation. The business of teaching is 
becoming increasingly complex. 
Children have so many experiences 
outside the classroom these days 
that influence their classroom be- 
havior. The impact of TV, of vaca- 
tion trips to many places, of the ever 
present comic book; the emotional 
climate engendered by broken 
homes, by both parents working, 
plus the transfer of many adult ten- 
sions and fears—these are only a few 
conditions in the life of the child of 
which today’s teacher must be 
aware, In addition, there are many 
more things to know about in the 
world around us. This is equally true 
on the first-grade level as well as in 





Editor’s Note: Clarice Kline, NEA presi- 
dent-elect, gave this keynote address at the 
Regional TEPS Conference in Chicago on 
“Jan. 15. 
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the senior high school, for a first 
grader speaks knowingly of jets, of 
rockets to the moon while his senior- 
high school counterpart talks of 
nuclear physics, the effects of radia- 
tion, world disarmament, and co- 
existence. A well-prepared teacher 
must know more and more subject 
matter of many kinds and also how 
to transform it into meaningful 
learning experiences. This challenge 
faces experienced teachers as they 
look for stimulating and helpful in- 
service programs, and it is even 
more true for those who are receiv- 
ing their preservice training. 
Teachers must possess a love of 
learning and a mastery of knowl- 





ow 


edge if these are to be transmitted 
to the students in their classrooms. 
Yet even a casual glance into the 
future tells us that mastery of past 
knowledge will not be enough. It 
would be well for us to heed the 
words of Dr. Margaret Mead, who 
posed the challenge in this way: 
“Teachers must, in a sense, stand 
ready to teach what they do not 
know, i.e., to prepare the young to 
use unknown ways to solve un- 
known problems . . . We need to 
teach students to think when you 
don’t know what.method to use 
about a problem which is not yet 
formulated.” 


Quality Teachers Required 
Corollary to the necessity for ex- 
tending and enlarging the knowl- 


CLARICE KLINE 


High School Teacher 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


edge of the potential teacher is the 
fact that this requires a “quality” 
person. The improvement of the 
process of selection and admission 
of students into teacher education 
must attract the able and eliminate 
the unqualified and incompetent. If 
there is any proverb that needs to 
die and be buried for all time it is 
that old cliche, “He who can, does; 
he who can’t, teaches.” An honest 
application of a rewritten proverb to 
the effect that “he who, teaches” 
would help, at least, to secure the 
kind of person the schools need in 
the classroom if the level of learn- 
ing is to be raised. 

Finally, teacher education needs 
to be strengthened because the skills 
and techniques of teaching must be 
thoroly understood and mastered by 
those who are to be teachers. A deep 
understanding of the learning proc- 
ess is absolutely essential for those 
who are to guide the learning ac- 
tivities of children and_ youth. 
Schools of education must render 
this service, having the full recogni- 
tion of its importance by those who 
are primarily concerned with sub- 
ject-matter disciplines. When the 
extreme educationist and the ex- 
treme academician start hurling 
stones at each other, it is the stu- 
dents who are most often hurt; and 
the students, in this case, are the po- 
tential teachers. Altho nearly every- 
one concerned with teacher educa- 
tion recognizes the value of the 
student teaching program, there still 
remains some needed revisions in 
emphasis. A fundamental criteria for 
student teaching should demand 
that experience be as realistic as 
possible and approximate the kind 
of teaching and learning conditions 
that prevail in public schools. In 
this connection many institutions 
might well take a critical and ap- 
praising look at their campus lab- 
oratory schools. ; 











Value Received Expected 

The increasing costs of higher 
education requires that money spent 
on teacher education be well spent 
with direction and purpose. One 
cannot justify present course con- 
tent, requirements, and methods 
simply on the ground that we have 
always done it this way. A reap- 
praisal according to funds available 
may serve to strengthen the pro- 
gram, On the other hand, teacher 
education may be further stimulated 
by allocating additional funds and 
seeing to it that out of increased in- 
come for institutions a proper share 
is directed into teacher education. 
With the figures being currently 
used as representing the money 
needed for elementary and second- 
ary schools in the next decades, the 
public will be increasingly aware 
that money spent on producing 
quality teachers will in turn produce 
quality learning. Second-rate educa- 
tion for boys and girls caused by 
second-rate teachers will not be ac- 
ceptable in view of higher school 
budgets. Thus another reason for 
improving teacher education be- 
comes apparent. 
Need for Co-operation 

If we can agree tentatively on the 
validity of some of these reasons for 
strengthening teacher education, the 
second question still remains unan- 
swered—why do it co-operatively? 
And by whom is this co-operative 
approach to be developed? Nearly 
everyone—in a range that includes 
atomic scientists, classroom teachers, 
professors of education, PTA mem- 
bers, liberal arts professors, and 
members of city councils and state 
legislatures—knows exactly how to 
improve the quality of schools and 
teaching, and thus, indirectly, the 
quality of the teacher education pro- 
gram. It is obvious to all of us that 
to turn the problem over to any one 
of these interest groups would be 
disastrous. If we confine the co- 
operation to those in essential agree- 
ment, any progress will be limited. 

Contrariwise, if we attempt the 
nearly impossible task of bringing 
together those whose views are 
greatly divergent, all that may re- 
sult is a large explosion of con- 
troversy. There are those who advo- 
cate that it is a matter for those in- 
stitutions which prepare teachers 
and that the co-operation be limited 
to the colleges or departments of 


education and the schools of liberal 
arts. This, too, I would protest, since 
it omits those of us who are already 
in the field for which the above- 
named groups are preparing teach- 
ers, After all, we see thru daily con- 
tacts the basic qualities and compe- 
tences which the good teachers in 
our schools possess. From my place 
in the public schools I am convinced 
that a triangular approach offers the 
best possibilities. The united con- 
cern of classroom teachers, well pre- 
pared themselves and dedicated to 
their careers, of colleges of liberal 
arts and sciences possessing the de- 
votion to knowledge that makes 
others want to learn, and of schools 
of education blessed with wisdom 
and understanding of the learning 
process can bring about a surging 
forward movement in teacher edu- 
cation. 


Basis for Co-operation 

Let us examine certain of the 
troublesome hypotheses, either ad- 
vanced about teacher education, 
about the teacher produced by the 
institutions of higher learning, or 
about the nature of specific teach- 
ing areas. Can a co-operative ap- 
proach based on intelligent concern 
by the three groups named above 
lead us to a more rational discussion 
of the problems and point the way 
to constructive solutions? 


1. If a prospective teacher spends 75% 
of his college career in the liberal arts 
school, will this group consider the needs 
of the student in planning the major and 
in relating it to the potential teaching 
field? 

2. If the elementary classrooms con- 
tinue to be “self-contained,” will we not 
need to evaluate thoughtfully the special- 
ization requirements for elementary teach- 
ers to meet this need? 


3. If we are concerned with the amount 
and kind of knowledge students are to 
learn, then will we search for teachers 
who have a breadth and depth of knowl- 
edge which will stimulate their students? 

4. If the junior high school is a dis- 
tinct feature of our educational system 
and its expansion is desirable to meet 
more adequately the needs of the pre- 
adolescent, will the preparation of the 
junior-high-school teacher require special 
attention in institutions which prepare 
teachers? 

5. If teaching requires unique skills and 
techniques, then will provisions be made 
for the development and practice of these 
competences under the direction of those 
who themselves possess these skills? 

6. If the public schools were truly in- 
tended for all the children of all the 
people, will teachers have an apprecia- 


tion for and a knowledge of individual 
differences which will enable the school 
to develop a curriculum to meet the 
variety of ability levels? 


These are, of course, over-simpli- 
fications of complex and complicated 
problems. However, it takes no deep 
and profound reasoning to compre- 
hend how thru a co-operative ap- 
proach, the resulting changes in at- 
titude can eliminate much of the 
present dichotomy and create a 
bridge of mutual understanding and 
respect. In such an atmosphere, 
positive, forward-looking, even im- 
aginative and creative solutions may 
be accomplished. 


Resulting Benefits 

Now at last, we are ready to con- 
sider the answer for two times two. 
What is to be gained from an im- 
provement in teacher education, 
sparked by the co-operation of the 
academician, the professional educa- 
tor, and the classroom teacher, may 
be almost as obvious as the answer 
to our original arithmetic ,problem. 

The first benefit will be noticed in 
the level of instruction itself. More 
proficient students entering im- 
proved programs of teacher educa- 
tion will become teachers of higher 
quality. We shall see instruction for 
the gifted that will challenge their 
abilities to the utmost, instruction 
for the average which will help 
them develop unsuspected talents, 
and instruction for the slow learner 
that will enable them to become 
useful, contributing members of their 
society. The competent, devoted, 
well-prepared teacher will have a 
background and understanding of 
the learning process that will enable 
him to set all his students in “pur- 
suit of excellence,” whether at the 
top rung of the intelligence ladder 
or on one near the bottom. Think 
what this kind of teaching and 
learning might do for our society 
where “an educated people moves 
democracy forward.” 

Next, and perhaps of even greater 
significance, will be a new apprecia- 
tion for teaching within the profes- 
sion itself, To me this is long over- 
due, for the schism between elemen- 
tary or secondary teacher and the 
college professor of physics, be- 
tween the professor of European 
history and the professor of educa- 
tion, between the classroom teacher 
and the education professor has 
tended to blind us to the fact that 
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we are all teachers. The traditional 
attitude, if not of contempt at least 
of superiority, toward those teach- 
ing the more elementary ages *or 
subjects, either in the public schools 
or the colleges, will and must dis- 
appear. The professor of mathemat- 
ics, of history, or of science must 
come face to face with the realiza- 
tion that not only is he a historian, 
a mathematician, or a scientist, but 
he is also a teacher. It is not enough 
for him to be good as a scholar, he 
must also be good as a teacher! The 
professional educator will discover 
that the content of education courses 
has a potential that will open the 
eyes of the student to the tremen- 
dous impact of the American-made 
concept of universal public educa- 
tion on our culture. The classroom 
teacher will discover that his col- 
legiate colleagues can be of invalu- 
able assistance in developing the re- 
search so badly needed. Each will 
discover that a two-way communica- 
tion may benefit the entire profes- 
sion. When we all recognize that we 
do have a common profession, then 
teaching will take such tremendous 
strides forward in prestige and sta- 
ture as will outstrip our fondest 
hopes. 


Financial Support Possible 


As teachers united in a common 
profession and convinced of the 
worth of the service it renders to 
society, it may well be possible to 
secure for education the financial 
support which it merits and which 
up to now has been withheld. As 
some one once wrote in the Saturday 
Evening Post, “We have pushed 
education aside whenever it inter- 
fered with love or comfort, fun or 
money.” One of the arguments used 
by the opponents of increased finan- 
cial support for schools was that 
since school people could not agree 
among themselves as to their needs, 
their programs, or their objectives, 
the public should not be expected to 
provide additional funds. In our 
competitive economic system the 
American people are used to paying 
for quality. When, as a profession, 
we improve the quality of our 
preparation and of our service we 
can take the leadership in securing 
quality support in terms of more 
cold cash for schools, The distance 
between strengthening teacher edu- 
cation and strengthening school fi- 
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nance is not as great as some might 
think. 

Increased professional _ prestige 
and financial support, including 
teachers salaries, will help to attract 
the most capable students to con- 
sider teaching as a career. The fur- 
ther development of testing pro- 
grams and guidance procedures will 
screen out those teacher candidates 
with undesirable qualities and retain 
those with desirable qualities. Such 
procedures should be of great con- 
cern to all society, for unless there 
is excellent teaching in the elemen- 
tary school, the high school, the col- 
lege and university, our engineers, 
our scientists, our diplomats, all our 
workers will be inadequately taught 
and prepared. It is short-sighted pol- 
icy to assume otherwise. 

Are such projections of what- 
might-be worth what it will take in 
time and effort? The answer de- 
pends on one’s commitment to edu- 
cation. I firmly believe that it is. 


and let someone else decide what 
is wrong with schools, with teacher 
education, and what should be done 
about it. There are many eager to 
do this. But if we know and care for 
the future of our schools and the 
needs of American boys and girls, 
we will do whatever is necessary to 
improve not only the schools but 
also the kind of teaching in the 
schools. 

No great revolution will take 
place overnight, but a steady evolu- 
tion of a more significant education 
for both students and prospective 
teachers may take place in our life- 
time. The Second Bowling Green 
and Kansas TEPS Conferences 
marked the beginning of the co- 
operative approach to improving 
teacher education. Regional confer- 
ences broaden the participation. 
Continuing state and local work 
must carry the movement into its 
next phases. At the same time we 
must be cognizant of the fact that 








The united concern of classroom teachers . . . 
schools of education .. . 


Wishful thinking never accom- 
plished much by way of advance- 
ment either for individuals or pro- 
fessions. The American belief in the 
wisdom of education for everyone 
was well stated by Jefferson when 
he said that “ordinary people can 
accomplish extraordinary results.” If 
we believe that education is a means 
by which people can lift themselves, 
then no effort is too great to make 
that education meaningful, We can 
stand on the other side of the street 


of colleges of liberal arts and sciences . . . 





and of 
can bring about a surging forward movement in teacher education. 


the strengthening of teacher educa- 
tion is one facet of the whole pro- 
gram. Some of us will devote our 
energies to this while others of our 
colleagues will devote similar time 
and energy to other aspects of the 
problems facing education. But we 
shall go forward together knowing 
that our ultimate goal is “to elevate 
the character and advance the inter- 
ests of the profession and to promote 
the cause of education in the United 
States.” 





























































LTHO April 15 is not just 

around the corner, it is later 
than you think. If you haven't paid 
up for the privilege of living in this 
great country of ours it is time to 
seriously consider this onerous task. 
Send the kids to bed, banish TV to 
the hinterland, close all doors, for- 
get all other debts, and really con- 
centrate on the problem at hand. 

There are three Federal tax re- 
turn forms for individuals this year, 
Form 1040, Form 1040 W, and Form 
1040 A. Form 1040 A is the simplest 
tax return. It is a tabulating machine 
card but can be used only under 
stringent limitations. Form 1040 W 
is a new form very similar to Form 
1040, but no detailed information is 
required for dividends and interest 
reported. However, you may file 
Form 1040 W only if: 1) your in- 
come consists of salaries, wages, and 
similar compensation such as_ bo- 
nuses, tips, and excess of allowances 
or reimbursements you received over 
amounts you spent on your em- 
ployer’s behalf, and 2) the interest 
and dividends to be included in your 
income does not exceed $200. Form 
1040 may be filed by any teacher 
regardless of the source or amount 
of his income. 

As teachers you are eligible for 
many possible deductions. If you 
are a member of the Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association, the National Ed- 
ucation Association, and your local 
education association, you are eli- 
gible for some consideration. All 
dues to professional organizations 
and subscriptions to professional 
journals may be deducted from your 
gross income. This would include 
dues paid to classroom teacher or- 
ganizations, subject matter organi- 
zations, etc. 

If you attended the big WEA con- 
vention in November or any other 
professional meeting (including dis- 
trict conventions, workshops, etc.) 
the expenses for travel, lodging, and 
meals are also deductible, providing 
you have not been reimbursed, 
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It’s Time Again for Taxes 


Uncle Sam is planning on a share of your annual income 
to meet the numerous obligations of your government. 


Summer School 


Which teachers qualify for income 
tax deductions due to educational 
expenses? Every teacher going to 
school—NO! Definite regulations 
have been laid down as to qualifica- 
tions: 1) A teacher must be fully 
qualified to teach in Wisconsin. This 
means that you must be a graduate 
of a county college, state or private 
college or university, with at least 
two years of education and having a 
one-year, two-year, five-year or life 
certificate or license to teach in Wis- 
consin; 2) In addition to being qual- 
ified at the state level a teacher must 
also be fully qualified at the local 
level. If a local school district has a 
regulation stating that it is the dis- 
trict’s policy to employ only degree 
teachers, but due to the teacher 
shortage a two-year or three-year 
trained teacher is employed with the 
understanding that the teacher is to 
acquire his degree, then such educa- 
tional expenses incurred in getting 
the degree would not be deductible, 
because such a teacher is not fully 
qualified at the local level. A state- 
ment signed by the local superin- 
tendent to the effect that a teacher 
attending summer school is fully 
qualified at the local level should be 
included with Form 2519 (explained 
below). The following statement has 
been recommended by the Internal 
Revenue Office in Milwaukee: 


This/isto ‘certify that: .... 02 6<6s 00s% ‘ 
who is employed in ............ School 
District, has fulfilled the local minimum 
educational requirements for permanent 
status as a member of our teaching staff, 
and that no further educational require- 
ments are presently necessary for this 
purpose. 


3) If you are a “permit” teacher 
and return to school to become qual- 
ified in the subjects or field in which 
you are teaching you do not qualify 
for deductions even tho you are a 
licensed teacher. 

If a teacher is qualified, as above, 
then he may deduct expenses for 
education incurred primarily for the 
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purpose of 1) maintaining or im- 
proving teaching skills required in 
performing his teaching duties in his 
present employment; or 2) meeting 
the express requirements of his em- 
ployer (the local school district), or 
requirements of law or regulations, 
for keeping your salary, status, or 
employment. 

The new regulations have broad- 
ened the scope of deductibility of 
required education in four ways*: 


1) Educational expenses are deduct- 
ible when incurred to maintain sal- 
ary and status requirements, as well 
as those of retention of employment; 
2) It is now easier to prove that such 
a requirement exists (a written state- 
ment from an authorized school of- 
ficer . . . will generally be accepted 
for this purpose); 3) If the require- 
ment exists, failure to enforce it be- 
cause of the shortage of teachers 
does not result in disallowance of 
the deduction; 4) There is no longer 
a need to show relationship between 
education taken to meet a require- 
ment and the duties of the current 
position. 

Educational expenses are deduct- 
ible if voluntarily incurred if the 
primary purpose of the teacher un- 
dertaking such education was to 
maintain or improve his skills. The 
teacher, in this case, must show a 
relationship between the courses 
taken and his duties, If a teacher in- 
cidentally increases his salary or 
achieves a higher degree because of 
attending summer school this does 
not in itself make the educational 
expenses non-deductible. The most 
important point that teachers should 
stress is that the education was pri- 
marily to improve or maintain their 
skills. 


* Remmlein, Madeline K., “New Regu- 
lations on the Deductibility of Teachers 
Educational Expenses for Federal Income 
Tax Purposes,” NEA Division of Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Substantiating Deductions 
for Summer School Expenses 
Because each individual case will 
be considered separately, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service has prepared 
Form 2519 to be filled out by the 
teacher substantiating claims for de- 
ductions included in the regular 
Form 1040 or Form 1040 W. Some 
information requested by Form 2519 
should be stressed: 1) Item 3 in- 
cludes information on the number 
of hours of instruction per week. 
This does not refer to credit hours 
but to clock hours, including labora- 
tory work and group meetings out- 
side of regular class, but not those 
devoted to study; 2) Item 5 requests 
information on the teacher’s duties. 
To mention “teaching” is not definite 
enough. Subjects taught should be 
listed by secondary school teachers. 
Elementary teachers should state 
they are in the elementary field; 
3) Item 6 is divided into two parts: 
6A asks if the education was under- 
taken in order to retain employment, 
salary status. If a teacher can answer 
“yes” to this question, the relation- 
ship between courses and duties is 
immaterial; 6B asks if it is customary 
for other members of the profession 
to undertake similar education. The 
WEA believes all teachers could 
honestly answer this question in the 
affirmative; 4) Item 7 requests the 
primary purpose of obtaining addi- 
tional education and to show the re- 
lationship between the courses taken 
and the teacher’s employment. When 
education is undertaken voluntarily 
the answer to this question is very 
important. If a teacher indicates that 
obtaining a higher degree is the pri- 
mary purpose for additional educa- 
tion, the expenses may not be 
deductible. However, if a teacher 
indicates that the primary purpose is 
to improve and maintain skills in his 
present position, obtaining an ad- 
vanced degree would not, in itself, 
be sufficient to disallow expenses. 


If a teacher is required to take 
six credits at summer school once 
each four years and he enrolls for 
eight credits, then he need show re- 
lationship between the two addi- 
tional credits and his teaching field 
as the extra two credits are under- 
taken voluntarily. In such cases a 
teacher could take any two credits 
- to establish the relationship. 
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How Summer School 
Expenses Are to Be Taken 
Assuming that a teacher has met 
the above qualifications, expenses 
for summer school may be deducted 
as follows: 1) If a teacher is away 
overnight he may deduct transporta- 
tion, meals, and lodging expenses 
from gross income, Item # 5, Page 1 
of Form 1040 or Item #1 of Form 
1040 W. This can be done even if 
he does not wish to itemize deduc- 
tions on Page 2; 2) Other school ex- 
penses—tuition, fees, and books may 
be deducted only if the teacher 
itemizes all his deductions on Page 2 
of Form 1040 or Form 1040 W. 


When a teacher is not away from 
home overnight he cannot deduct 
the cost of meals, and, of course, has 
no lodging expense. He may deduct 
his transportation expenses if such 
expenses are not considered com- 
muter’s fares. 

The Internal Revenue Office in 
Milwaukee has informed us that in- 
terpretation of commuter’s fares de- 
pends wholly upon conditions ex- 
isting in each area. As an example, 
a teacher from community A, 25 
miles from city B in which univer- 
sity B is located, travels daily to 
summer school classes at university 
B and qualifies for transportation 
expenses because this is beyond the 
normal commuting area for city B. 
However if a teacher in community 
C travels 25 miles daily to city D to 
attend the university, and this is 
within the normal commuting area 
for city D, his transportation ex- 
penses would not be allowed. 


Travel as a Form of Education 


If you travel as a form of educa- 
tion your expenditures will generally 
be considered as primarily personal 
in nature and not deductible, This 
includes travel while on sabbatical 
leave. 


Other Educational Expenses 

The same requirements for de- 
ducting summer school expenses 
applies to all other educational ex- 
penses, i.e. extension courses, cor- 
respondence courses, etc. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 
Scholarships and fellowship grants 
are generally tax exempt. A scholar- 
ship grant must be at an educational 
institution which normally maintains 
a regular faculty and curriculum and 


has a regularly organized body of 
students in attendance at the place 
where its educational activities are 
conducted. 

If you are a candidate for de- 
gree, there is no limitation on the 
amount of the grant which is ex- 
cluded from income, except that you 
may not exclude amounts received 
for teaching, research, or other serv- 
ices in the nature of part-time em- 
ployment, unless such activities are 
also required of all candidates for a 
particular degree. 

If you are not a candidate for a 
degree, the amount which is ex- 
cluded from income each year may 
not exceed $300 times the number 
of months for which you receive the 
grant for that year. The number of 
months for which this exclusion is 
allowed is limited to 36. The months 
need not be consecutive. This limita- 
tion applies even tho you receive a 
larger grant because you have de- 
pendents. Also, if you are not a can- 
didate for a degree the grant must 
be made by: 1) The United States 
or an agency thereof, a State, Ter- 
ritory, or a possession of the United 
States, or any political subdivision 
thereof, or the District of Columbia; 
or 2) a non-profit organization 
which is exempt from Federal in- 
come tax, and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, 
testing for public safety, literary or 
educational purposes, or the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children or animals. 


Retirement Income 

A retired teacher must use Sched- 
ule E of tax return Form 1040 to re- 
port income. Schedule E has two 
parts. A retired teacher uses either 
Part I or II, but usually not both. 
Which part is used depends on the 
kind of retirement allowance he re- 
ceives, amount received, and his to- 
tal contributions to the retirement 
fund. The Internal Revenue Service 
has published a booklet called, 
“Regulations Relating to Annuities” 
(Publication No. 76, Rev. 6-57,) 
which may be purchased from the 
Government Printing Office for 25¢. 
These regulations have been sum- 
marized by the Research Division of 
the NEA, and this publication is 
available without cost. 

After a retired teacher determines 
the taxable portion of his retirement 
income and enters it in Schedule E, 
then he must fill in Schedule K on 
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Page 4 of the Income Tax Form 
1040. Instructions for completing 
both Schedule E and K are included 
with Form 1040 issued by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

A credit equal to 20% of the first 
$1,200 of retirement income can be 
taken against the tax otherwise due 
(20% of $1,200 = $240 maximum). 
Retirement income for purposes of 
computing the tax credit must be re- 
duced by amounts received under 
the Social Security and Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts. If a retired teacher is 
under 65 years of age and had 
“earned income” of $2,100 or more, 
or if a retired teacher is 65 years of 
age or over and under 72, and had 
“earned income” of $2,400 or more, 
the above credit does not apply. 
After age 72, earnings do not affect 
credit on retirement income. 


Pay of Injuries or Sickness 

Workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits are excludable from gross in- 
come. Amounts paid in excess of the 
amount provided in the applicable 
statute are not excludable unless 
they qualify for exclusion under an 
accident or health plan. 

If an individual purchases a pol- 
icy of accident or health insurance 
out of his own funds, benefits there- 
under are excludable. If employees 
pay the entire premium on a group 
accident or health insurance plan 
the benefits thereunder are exclud- 
able. But if the employer is the sole 
contributor to such a plan or pays 
the entire premium for such a pol- 
icy for his employees, the benefits 
are payments made under a sick pay 
plan and must be included in the 
sick pay exclusion as explained 
below. 

Many such plans are jointly 
financed. If the employer (school 
district) and his employees (teach- 
ers) contribute to a fund or buy a 
policy, benefits thereunder are ex- 
cludable only to the extent that the 
employees pay for them, and those 
payments attributable to the em- 
ployer’s contribution must be in- 
cluded in the sick pay plan. 

Up to $100 a week paid to an em- 
ployee who is absent from work be- 
cause of injury or sickness may be 
excluded from gross income under 
certain conditions. For sickness the 
exclusion does not begin until the 
end of a waiting period of seven 
days, unless the employee is hospi- 
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talized for at least one day. Hospi- 
talization means admission as a bed 
patient and not as an in-and-out pa- 
tient or entry into the out-patient 
ward or the emergency ward of a 
hospital, If you are hospitalized for 
at least one day (not required to 
remain in a hospital 24 hours, but 
treatment in a hospital as an in-and- 
out patient is not hospitalization ) 
because of your illness you are en- 
titled to a sick pay exclusion from 
the first day of your absence. The 
hospitalization may occur at anytime 
during your absence, not necessarily 
during the first seven days. There is 
no waiting period if the sick-leave 
is paid because of a personal injury. 

If, however, you become ill or are 
injured during the summer, Christ- 
mas, Easter or other vacation period, 
when you are not expected to teach, 
you may not claim an exclusion for 
any period during the vacation 
period. 


General Deductions 


Other general deductions of inter- 
est to teachers as well as to all tax- 
payers are listed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Deductions may be made of char- 
itable contributions if the taxpayer 
uses Form 1040 or Form 1040 W, 
and itemizes his deductions. Contri- 
butions of individuals are deductible 
up to 20% of the taxpayer's adjusted 
gross income, or, to 30% if the 
extra 10% is contributed to a 
church, a convention or association 
of churches, certain tax-exempt edu- 
cational organizations, or a hospital. 

Working mothers or widowers 
may deduct the actual cost of child 
care up to $600 per year, if paid to 
enable them to be gainfully em- 
ployed, and the child is under 12 or 
is physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated. A working wife is allowed 
such a deduction only if she files a 
joint return and if the combined ad- 
justed income exceeds $4,500, the 
excess reduces the amount of exemp- 
tion (if husband is mentally or phys- 
ically incapacitated, the above lim- 
itation does not apply). 

If you itemize deductions you can 
deduct interest you paid on personal 
debts such as bank loans or home 
mortgages. You may also deduct the 
interest paid for purchasing personal 
property (such as automobiles, ra- 
dios, etc.) on the installment plan 
where the interest charges are not 


separately stated from other carry- 
ing charges, The interest deduction 
may not exceed the portion of the 
total carrying charges attributable to 
the taxable year. 

You can deduct most non-Federal 
taxes paid by you—personal property 
taxes, real estate taxes, state income 
taxes, auto license fees, state gaso- 
line taxes, etc. However, you cannot 
deduct tobacco taxes. The Internal 
Revenue Department has ruled that 
in Wisconsin, tobacco taxes are not 
imposed on the consumer and there- 
fore are not deductible. 

Actual medical and dental ex- 
penses (including certain insurance 
premiums and travel) in excess of 
3% of adjusted gross income may be 
deducted. Amounts paid for medi- 
cine and drugs may be taken into 
account only to the extent that they 
exceed 1% of the adjusted gross in- 
come. Maximum deduction is $2,500 
per exemption, with $5,000 maxi- 
mum for a separate return, and 
$10,000 maximum for return of a 
head of household and joint return. 
If you are 65 or older the 3% restric- 
tion does not apply. 


Watch Out! 


Deductions are not always the 
same for Federal and State income 
taxes. Following are some of the dif- 
ferences in allowable deductions for 
Wisconsin income tax purposes: 
1) Education expenses are NOT de- 
ductible; 2) Child care expenses are 
not deductible; 3) Contributions are 
limited to 10% of net income before 
deducting contributions; 4) Medical 
expenses are allowable in excess of 
$75, but not over $1,500 for hospital, 
nursing, medical, surgical, dental, 
and medical supplies (including cer- 
tain insurance premiums); 5) Sick 
pay received is not deductible; 
6) Personal property taxes on bus- 
iness property only, not on own res- 
idence, personal property, pleasure 
property or vacant lots; 7) Gasoline 
taxes and license fees are deductible 
for business purposes only; 8) A de- 
duction for Federal income taxes 
and Social Security tax not exceed- 
ing 3% of net income and before con- 
tributions and Federal income tax 
deduction is allowed. This deduction 
is limited to tax on Federal income 
subject to State taxes; 9) Inheritance 
taxes are not deductible; and 
10) Pensions received from the Wis- 

(Turn to Page 29) 
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HE year 1959 can be looked 

upon as not only an important 
year in itself but also as the end of 
a decade of educational develop- 
ment in the nation. 


The National Picture 


Edpress Newsletter, December 18, 
1959, points out that during the dec- 
ade the gross national product rose 
from $285 billion (1950) to nearly 
$500 billion (1959) and school ex- 
penses rose from $5 billion (1950) 
to $15 billion (1959). Enrollment 
rose 47% in the ten years. It was a 
decade characterized by  sputnik, 
continued attacks on curriculum of 
the public schools, formation of citi- 
zens committees, birth of National 
Science Foundation and Ford Foun- 
dation, federal aid for schools over- 
loaded as a result of federal activity, 
and inauguration of Federal Social 
Security and tax exemption plans for 
classroom teachers. During this time 
James B. Conant acted as senior 
statesman for U. S. education, Wil- 
liam G, Carr became head of the 
National Education Association, and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower served on 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 

Edpress goes on to list the major 
events of each of the ten years as 
follows: 

1950: The Kellogg Foundation 
launched a multimillion dollar ef- 
fort to improve the quality of ad- 
ministration in public schools. 

1951: West Point expelled 90 cadets 
accused of cheating in examina- 
tions. 

1952: The Federal Communications 
Commission reserved 242 TV 
channels for exclusive use by 
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schools, colleges, and other edu- 

cational agencies. 

1953: Congress created the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

1954: United States Supreme Court 
outlawed racial segregation in 
public schools. 

1955: Two thousand delegates as- 
sembled in Washington for the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation—the first such meeting in 
the history of the United States. 

1956: The Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education 
sent its report to the President. 
One recommendation: expendi- 
tures for education must double 
within ten years. 

1957: President Eisenhower ordered 
federal troops to Little Rock to 
enforce the authority of the fed- 
eral courts. 

1958: Congress passed the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Notice how the decade ended by 
considering Ben Brodinsky’s (editor, 
Teacher's Letter) selection of edu- 
cational events for 1959. 

1. The National Defense Education 

Act completed its first year of op- 
eration. 


iw) 


. Federal courts found unconstitu- 
tional Virginia’s massive resistance 
laws against integration. 

3. Prince Edward County, Virginia, 
abandoned its entire public school 
system rather than permit racially 
mixed classes. 

4. The automatic teaching machine 
went into commercial production. 

5. James B. Conant issued his report 
on “The American High School To- 
day.” 

6. The Ford Foundation emerged as a 

major force for the redirection of 

American education. 


~l 


. The U. S. Office of Education is- 
sued “Soviet Commitment to Edu- 
cation.” 

8. The National Education Association 
published a two-volume report on 
delinquent behavior—its causes and 
possible steps for cure. 

9. Educators observed John Dewey’s 

anniver- 


one hundredth birthday 
sary. 
i0. Fire protection officials reported 


that 53,000 public school buildings 
across the nation have been in- 
spected to correct major and minor 
fire hazards. 


Wisconsin in 1959* 

Of general significance for Wis- 
consin was the provision for partici- 
pation thru legislative enactment of 
the National Defense Education 
Act. Already, local schools are work- 
ing with the department to begin to 
reap the benefits of the act. 

Of epochal importance legislation- 
wise was the passage of Bill 48S 
whereby all territory in Wisconsin 
by 1962 must be incorporated in dis- 
tricts operating high schools, This 
law when carried thru should pro- 
vide better high schools, more eco- 
nomically operated and maintained. 

The big job at all educational lev- 
els in Wisconsin, in 1959, and for 
some years to come was and is to 
find ways to provide more and more 
students with a quality education. 
To help on this problem the legisla- 
ture increased state financial par- 

* We are indebted for suggestions to 
Eugene McPhee of State College Regents, 
Clarence Greiber of State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Lindley J. 
Stiles and George W. Denemark and staff 
members of the Schools of Education of 
University of Wisconsin, Henry C. Wein- 
lick of WEA, and to members of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 








ticipation thru state aids from an av- 
erage of about 21% to 25%. 

There was continued interest in 
development of optimum sized high 
schools thru mergers of existing 
small high schools. 

The number of school districts 
continued to decrease—during 1959 
by some 321 with a total of 2,904 
remaining. 

There was provision by legislative 
enactment for setting up a unified 
school district designed primarily to 
meet needs of urban-rural commun- 
ities. The unified district combines 
the most desirable characteristics of 
a common and city school district. 

Clarice Kline, Waukesha, received 
the honor of being named president- 
elect of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Whereas the National Defense 
Education Act thru Titles III, V, and 
X affected directly general educa- 


tion by its impact on science, mathe- 
matics, foreign language instruction, 
counseling, and testing, largely at 
the high school level, it had ramifi- 
cations at other levels: vocational 
and technical training and higher 
education. 

In vocational education, Title VIII 
of the Act emphasized programs for 
training highly skilled technicians. 
These programs already in operation 
are conducted on a_ preparatory 
basis, usually two years in length, 
of a post high school character and 
provide for extension training pro- 
grams for upgrading employed 
skilled workers for new technical 
responsibilities. 

At the University of Wisconsin the 
National Defense Act was felt in 
programs which aid both the train- 
ing of teachers and educational re- 
search in the field of audio-visual 
aids and educational television. 


Wisconsin Vocational and Adult Education for 1959 


1. Fire service training ranked 
third in the nation in total enroll- 
ments in the newly developed pro- 
gram. 

2. Short courses from 6-40 hours 
in length came into being to meet 
the many technological changes oc- 
curring in industry. 

3. Small Business Management 
Pilot Clinic was set up at New Lis- 
bon Evening School. 

4. Refresher courses for civil serv- 
ice employees were offered at Mad- 
ison Vocational and Adult School. 

5. Homemaking education was 
emphasized by such offerings as the 


“Parent Education Course” provided 
jointly by Wauwatosa PTA Council 
and Wauwatosa Evening Vocational 
and Adult School. 

6. Suggested Course of Study for 
vocational agriculture was com- 
pletely revised. A new Wisconsin 
Record Book for supervised farming 
programs was prepared. For second 
vear in succession the Regional 
Dairy Farmer for North Central Re- 
gion in the FFA was a Wisconsin 
boy. 

7. Several additional classes were 
established for mentally retarded 
youth as an aid to employment. 


Higher Education—The State Colleges and the University 


In higher education at the State 
Colleges, physical, numerical, and 
academic expansion along with the 
election of new presidents and the 
merging of two institutions were 
among the highlights. 

1. Construction projects ($15,000,- 
000) were, in the fall of 1959, either 
recently completed, underway or in 
various planning stages. On each of 
the nine campuses a student union 
building was in operation and dor- 
mitories were being erected at La 
Crosse, Oshkosh, River Falls, Stout, 
and Whitewater. 

Construction continued on physi- 
cal education and health structures 
at Platteville, River Falls, and Ste- 


vens Point, on a library at Eau 
Claire, a shop building at Stout and 
a laboratory school at Whitewater. 
A combination campus school and 
science building was completed and 
occupied at Superior. 

2. In 1959, the state college en- 
rollment while not arriving at the ex- 
pected peak of 15,000 reached 14,- 
388 students, an increase of some 
700 students over the previous year. 
Oshkosh became the first of the 
state colleges to surpass the 2,000 
student mark with an enrollment of 
2,048. 

3. Faculty-wise, some 930 teach- 
ers were handling the classes with 
more than 35% having doctoral de- 








grees, Average experience for teach- 
ers with doctorates was 17 years. 

4, Several new majors previously 
approved appeared on the cam- 
puses: business education at Eau 
Claire, Stevens Point, and Superior; 
physical education for women at 
Oshkosh; and education for the 
mentally retarded at Eau Claire. 
Audio-visual education was ap- 
proved in 1959 for 1960 by the Re- 
gents for Stout. 

5. The State Colleges granted 
1928 degrees and diplomas at their 
June commencements and 658 per- 
sons received degrees or diplomas 
during the 1959 summer sessions. 
Average salary for male graduates 
assuming their first teaching posi- 
tion was $4,441, that for women was 
$4,215. 

6. In early December, the colleges 
received a. $42,200 grant from the 
National Science Foundation for a 
field biology institute for junior and 
senior high school science teachers 
to be held in the summer of 1960. 
Also the colleges acquired Pigeon 
Lake Camp near Drummond in Bay- 
field County. 

7. As of July 1, 1959, the new col- 
lege at Platteville was designated as 
the Wisconsin State College and In- 
stitute of Technology at Platteville. 

8. A number of changes in key 
administrative staff took place in 
1959. 

At the University of Wisconsin 
(schools of education at Madison 
and Milwaukee) the following 
events assumed importance: 

1. The inauguration of the block 
plan of student teaching for pros- 
pective high school teachers. (Mad- 
ison). 

2. Development with the depart- 
ment (some 16 colleges and univer- 
sities involved) of a state plan to 
certify outstanding students for 
teaching on the basis of proven 
knowledge of the fields of liberal 
education, subject specialization, 
professional education, and demon- 
strated ability to teach. 

3. Agreement was reached _be- 
tween Madison Public Schools and 
University of Wisconsin to develop 
the Washington Elementary School 
for demonstration purposes. 

4, The University established the 
Wisconsin Improvement Project for 
local schools and teacher education 
with support from the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

(Turn to Page 22) 
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Counseling and Guidance 
Training Institutes Are 
Planned for Summer of ’60 


WASHINGTON-—Counseling and Guid- 
ance Training Institutes for approximately 
3,000 men and women in public and pri- 
vate secondary schools will be established 
at 84 colleges and universities next sum- 

: mer, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Der- 
thick announced re- 
cently. This is the 
total summer pro- 
gram under Title 
V-B of the National 
Defense Education 
Act. 

The 84 Institutes 
will serve potential 

' or present high 
LAWRENCE DERTHICK school counsellors in 
all 50 States, Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Selection of the colleges and universities 
to conduct the Institutes was made with 
the help of 18 experts in counselor edu- 
cation who served as consultants to the 
Office of Education. Institute proposals 
were submitted by 165 colleges and uni- 
versities. 





Marquette U. Included 


Marquette University in Milwaukee, the 
only school in Wisconsin selected for one 
of the Institutes, will provide for 36 en- 
rollees. Under the direction of John P. 
Treacy, professor of education, the Insti- 
tute is scheduled for June 20-July 29. 

Last summer 50 National Defense 
Counseling and Guidance Institutes were 


Watson Urges Special Committee to Study Advisability 
Of Creation of Junior College System in Wisconsin 





You too, can chirp if 
you’ve remembered: 
through 


you help the crippled 
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attended by 2,210 counselors. Next sum- 
mer’s Institutes will give preference to 
those who have not previously attended. 

Public school personnel attending re- 
ceive stipends of $75 a week plus $15 
a week for each dependent. Private school 
enrollees attend without charge but re- 
ceive no stipends. 


Federal Support 

The 84 Institutes will cost about $3 
million. Approximately two-thirds of the 
Federal funds will be used to cover the 
cost of stipends. 

Counselors who are interested in apply- 
ing at colleges and universities outside 
Wisconsin should write to the U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., for a complete list. 


NEA-WEA ‘“‘School Story” Series Scheduled for TV 


MADISON — Six Wisconsin television 
stations have booked the NEA-WEA 
series, “The School Story,” and will begin 
their telecast schedule during February. 
It is expected that several other TV out- 
lets will join in showing the series in the 
near future. 

This is the first time that a national 
non-commercial television series has been 
based upon the major problems and 
achievements of education in this country. 
Produced by the National Education As- 
sociation, the series is being scheduled in 


Schedules are as follows: 
City 
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Wisconsin by Robert Munger, WEA pub- 
lic relations consultant. 

It is a part of the public relations pro- 
gram planned by the NEA and the WEA 
to acquaint citizens with the problems in 
education, 

In the sequence of films, millions of 
Americans will see how first graders learn 
reading skills, what constitutes teacher 
education, how a guidance program func- 
tions, and numerous other facets of edu- 
cation. 


Station First Show Day & Hour 

WKBT-TV Feb. 5 ~~ Fri. 7:45 a.m. 
WHA-TV Feb. 17 Wed. 9:30 p.m. 
WKOW-TV Feb. 7 Sun. 3:00 p.m. 
WMTV-TV Mar. 12 Sat. 4:00 p.m. 
WLUK-TV Feb. 16 Tues. 9:30 a.m. 
WMVS-TV Feb. 1 Mon. 3:30 p.m. 
WDSM-TV Feb. Sat. 12:30 p.m. 


MADISON—George E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public instruction and 
member of the University Board of Re- 
gents and the State College Board of 
Regents, recommends the creation 
of a special com- 
mittee to study the 
advisability of cre- 
ating a junior col- 
lege system in Wis- 
consin. He told the 
State Coordinating 
Committee on 
Higher Education 
that a large number 
of high school stu- 
dent graduates could 
benefit from another 
two years of general 
education but none of the existing institu- 
tions provide it. 

“I think we are going to have to take 
a look at something broader than the ex- 
isting institutions,” he said. 

Watson told the Committee that the 
junior college system should not be estab- 
lished without determining what should 
be done with county teachers’ colleges 
and vocational schools. 

Carl E. Steiger of Oshkosh, the State 
Coordinating Committee chairman, named 
Barney Barstow of Superior, a state col- 
lege regent, as chairman of the junior col- 
lege committee. Serving with him will be 
Eugene Murphy, La Crosse; Arthur Bade- 
leben, Park Falls; Lee Rasey, Milwaukee; 
and Harold Konnak, Racine. 

The Committee will make its report to 
the State Coordinating Committee on 
Higher Education. 





GEORGE E. WATSON 


WDAVI Will Consider 
Defense Act Benefits 


MENOMONIE-—The Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction will hold 
its annual spring meeting at Memorial 
High School, Eau Claire, Friday, Apr. 1, 
according to D. P. Barnard, executive 
secretary of the organization. The theme 
for the session is “Improving Instruction 
thru National Defense Act.” 

Following the opening comments by 
Donald Scott, president of WDAVI, and 
Homer DeLong, Eau Claire superintendent 
of schools, Dudley E. Parsons, audio-visual 
consultant of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, will discuss the subject, “National 
Defense Education Act Count Down: 
the Possibilities.” 


Afternoon Programs 
After luncheon staff members of the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
will take part in the discussions. At 1:00 
P.M. the group will divide into two sec- 
tions. Section 1 will consider “Orbiting 
(Turn to Page 28) 





“4 DISTRICT V 
N omimNees fo r Roland J. Cross, Oregon 


Helen E. Holterman, Madison 
John B. LeMay, Mineral Point 
Howard Teasdale, Darlington 
Richard Weaver, Janesville 


NEA Convention Delegates" ‘iii"som 


Rila Govier, Milwaukee 
Earl G. Henry, Milwaukee 
Mrs. Phyllis M. Higgins, Milwaukee 











Werner Witte, Appleton 
— 4 ais Walter G. Zahn, Green Bay Elden H. Hunter, Milwaukee 
Fred Arndt, Eau Claire i Berton L. Swan, Shorewood ‘ 
Mrs. Kathryn Bostrom, Phillips DISTRICT II 
Lorran C. Celley, Chetek ‘ 
Orvus Dodsworth, Medford Emma J. Erickson, La Crosse WEA Executive Committee [ 
Carl Eisemann, Minocqua Aubry B. Hooper, Wausau 5 4 
Dorcas M. Johnson, Superior Alvin L. Long, Viroqua Adopts Election Rules | 
G. Everette LaDuke, Eau Claire Jack Mercier, Wausau ; 
Richard H. Navarre, Ladysmith Ruth Strozinsky, La Crosse The WEA Executive Committee de- i 
Ellen Nelson, Spring Valley Carroll E. Swenson, Wausau _— — pe —— _ — 
Garfield Rowe, Luck d eC 
Mrs. Lillian Zahn, Chippewa Falls DISTRICT IV — ee ya — " 
DISTRICT II ee oo . st statement should also be made of mem- 
: = Y> bership in professional organizations and 
John F. David, Preble-Humboldt Ira Cravillion, Juneau wa secount of sunioe te waned a 
Clifford Calvin Fisher, Fish Creek Clem J. Crowley, Racine aint. ‘the Eoin Goninon 
Bert L. Greenfield, Sheboygan Falls Walter Hayes, Racine sins: suleil Gat ok cea MEET cits tx } 
Edward D. Ludwig, Gresham Cheral T. Hillier, Kenosha toro duleastes ta thelr scatnelins districts. 
Robert Patchen, New London Lorn Matelski, Kenosha Sita ie iis Pegi ~ yesetiaringge 10 
Josephine Schneider, Oshkosh Gerald McDermot, Racine your ballot will be invalid 
Delmar Schuh, Appleton Mrs. Isabel Tremaine, Oconomowoc 5 ; ‘ 
DISTRICT I 
6 
8 FRED ARNDT, Eau Claire 
2 Member: NEA, WEA, Eau Claire EA. 


Service: Past president, Eau Claire 
County EA; past vice president, Eau 
Claire EA; Advisor Student NEA, Seattle 
Univ., Seattle, Wash. 

* * * 
MRS. KATHRYN BOSTROM, 
Phillips 

Member: NEA; WEA; Price County 
Central District EA; Wisconsin Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association. 

Service: Member, WEA Council on Ed- 
7) ucation (3 years); past president, vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer, Price 
County Central District EA, and now 
serving second term as vice president; 
member, Salary Committee (3 years) and 
Inservice Education Program Committee 
(2 years). 





BAYFIELD 


* * * 


LORRAN C. CELLEY, Chetek 

Member: NEA, WEA, Northwestern 
WEA, Chetek EA, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, 

Service: Past treasurer, past member of 
Executive Committee, chairman of Merit 
Pay Study Committee of Chetek EA; vice 
president, Chetek PTA. 

* * * 

Editor's Note: Realizing that all teach- 
ers may not be familiar with the abbre- . 
viations of many educational associations, j 
CT we have spelled out all names except the i 
A/a more common ones as follows: NEA— 
National Education Association, WEA— ; 
Wisconsin Education Association, EA— i 
Education Association, TA—Teachers As- 
sociation, and PTA—Parents and Teachers i 
Association or Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
WEA Executive Committee Districts ents and Teachers. i 
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ORVUS DODSWORTH, Medford 

Member: NEA; WEA; American As- 
sociation of School Administrators; Wis- 
consin Association of School Administra- 
tors; PTA; and Medford EA. 

Service: Past president, Northwestern 
WEA; member, State NEA Membership 
Committee for District I. 


* * * 


CARL EISEMANN, Minocqua 


Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Lakeland 
EA; Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators. 

Service: Lakeland EA—Executive Board 
and delegate to WEA Representative As- 
sembly; past president, Clark County TA; 
delegate to White House Conference on 
Education, 754. 


o oe — 


DORCAS M. JOHNSON, Superior 


Member: NEA; WEA; Northern Wis- 
consin-Lake Superior EA; Wisconsin De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers; Superior 
Classroom TA; Association of Childhood 
Education; Delta Kappa Gamma; PTA. 

Service: President, Superior EA; chair- 
man, Community Service Committee of 
Rho Chapter, Sigma State, Delta Kappa 
Gamma; member, Program Committee of 
Superior Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation; past president and past treasurer, 
Superior Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation; delegate to Study Conference of 
Association for Childhood Education at 
Nashville, N. C.; St. Paul, Minn.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; past president, Superior 
Classroom TA; past vice president, Delta 
Kappa Gamma (Local); delegate to NEA 
Regional Conference in Minneapolis; del- 
egate to Overseas Teachers Association 
Conference, Munich, Germany; delegate 
to WEA Representative Assembly. 


* o % 


G. EVERETTE LA DUKE, Eau 
Claire 

Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Eau Claire 
County TA; National PTA; Wisconsin 
Elementary School Principals Association; 
Northwest Wisconsin Schoolmasters Club. 

Service: Past president, Northwest Wis- 
consin Schoolmasters Club; WEA Welfare 
Committee, *58—’60. 


* 3 % 


RICHARD H. NAVARRE, Lady- 
smith 


Member: NEA; WEA; Northwest Wis- 
consin TA; Ladysmith TA; National 
Council of Teachers of English; Wiscon- 
sin Council of Teachers of English. 

Service: Chairman, Ladysmith TA Pub- 
lic Relations Committee; represented 
Ladysmith TA at WEA Public Relations 
Conference. 

* * ® 
ELLEN NELSON, Spring Valley 

Member: NEA: WEA; Pierce County 
EA, 

Service: Chairman, Professional Com- 
mittee of Pierce County EA; chairman for 
organization of Spring Valley Local within 
Pierce County EA and within WEA. 
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GARFIELD ROWE, Luck 


Member: NEA; WEA; Polk County EA; 
Upper St. Croix Valley Principals 
Association. 

Service: Past president, Bayfield County 


EA; past president, St. Croix Valley Con- | 


ference; president, Upper St. Croix Valley 
Principals Association; member, Legisla- 
tive Committee, Polk County EA; dele- 
gate several times to WEA Representative 
Assembly. 


o 2 * 


MRS. LILLIAN ZAHN, Chippewa 
Falls 


Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Northwest 
Wisconsin EA; Chippewa Falls EA; Wis- 
consin Council of English Teachers. 

Service: Past president and past vice 
president, Eau Claire County EA; chair- 
man of Inservice Study Groups and Music 
Committee; delegate, Stevens Point WEA 
Workshop and WEA Representative As- 
sembly (six years); secretary-treasurer, 
Chippewa Falls EA, ’58—’59; vice presi- 
dent, Chippewa Falls EA, ’59-’60; dele- 
gate, NEA convention, 755 and 59; Wis- 
consin NEA Committee, 59-60; classroom 
teacher delegate to NEA convention, 59; 
TEPS Conference, Lawrence, Kan., 59; 
editing committee at TEPS Conference; 
president, Alumni Association of Wiscon- 
sin State College at Eau Claire and mem- 
ber, Alumni Board of Directors (3 years). 


oe oO o 


DISTRICT I 


JOHN F. DAVID, Preble-Humboldt 


Member: NEA; WEA; Northeastern 
WEA; National Association of Secondary 
School Principals; Wisconsin Association 
of Secondary School Principals; American 
Association of School Administrators; Wis- 
consin Association of School Administra- 
tors; Kappa Delta Pi. 

Service: Past president, Door County 
TA; past member of Executive Committee, 
Nominating Committee, Legislative Com- 
mittee of Northeastern WEA; present 
member, Constitution Committee; dele- 
gate from Northeastern WEA to NEA, 755; 
Door County delegate, WEA Representa- 
tive Assembly, *49-’54. 


= 2 o 


CLIFFORD CALVIN FISHER, 
Fish Creek 
Member: NEA; WEA: Northeastern 
WEA; Door County EA; American Voca- 
tional Association; National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers Association; Wis- 
consin Association of Vocational Instruc- 
tors; Wisconsin Association of Vocational 
Agricultural Instructors; National PTA. 
Service: President, Door County EA; 
delegate to WEA and to Northeastern 
WEA Representative Assembly; member, 
Radio Committee of Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Vocational Agriculture Instructors: 
member, Executive Committee for Future 
Farmers of America; membership chair- 
man of NEA for Door County EA; presi- 
dent, Door County Extension and Agri- 
cultural Instructors. 


(More Nominees on Page 18) 


READ THIS 
CAREFULLY 
BEFORE YOU 
VOTE 


The district nominees for WEA 
delegates to the NEA conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, June 
26-July 1, appear on page 16. 
On pages 16-22 you will find 
an account of the membership 
of the candidates in profes- 
sional organizations and a 
statement of the services they 
have performed for educa- 
tional associations. 


_WEA members in each district, 


who vote, MUST vote for two 
of the nominees from their 
respective district. Write the 
names of your two choices on 
the district ballot in which 
you reside. Adhere to district 
boundary lines in voting. 
Consult map. 


Cut off the entire ballot strip 
and send it to the WEA 
Executive Secretary, 404 In- 
surance Building, Madison 3, 
Wisconsin, so that he will 
receive it no later than 
March 11, 12 o'clock noon. 


The WEA Executive Com- 
mittee in November authorized 
payment to delegates of 
first-class round trip railroad 
fare from their homes in 
Wisconsin to Los Angeles and 
$125 for living expenses. 


Ballot is on reverse side of 
this statement. 
Be Sure That the Delegates 


for Whom You Vote Are 
Nominees in Your District. 


| Remember You MUST Vote 


for Two or Otherwise 
Your Ballot Will Be Declared 
Invalid. 








Be Sure to Cut Off This 
Entire Ballot. ~ 

















BERT L. GREENFIELD, Sheboy- 
gan Falls 


Association; Wisconsin Secondary School 
Principals Association. 























| 
} : 
| : Service: Past president, Wisconsin Jun- i 
| Member: NEA; WEA; American As- jor High School Administrators Associa- I 
You MUST Vote | sociation of School Administrators; North- tion; Executive Board, Wisconsin Sec- : 7 
7 panes Dig 3 I neers weld EA; ondary School Principals Association; past : 
- : - resident, Oconto Falls EA; Plannin : 
for TWO in | _ Service: Vice president, County College amie. Tri-State Junior High School n 
y , | Presidents Association; past president, Conference (NEA); Presidents Arrange- é 
You r District | Western WEA; Board of Directors and ment Committee for Northeastern WEA; ; n 
| vice president, Wisconsin Association of section chairman for WEA; delegate n 
| School Administrators; Executive Commit- wra Representative Assembly eat \ 
vw tee, Association for Student Teaching. Oconto Falls and Green Bay. T 
S * & 2 af ee oe B 
¢¢ EDWARD D. LUDWIG, Gresham ¢ 
Z, 
6 Member: NEA; WEA; Northeastern 
DISTRICT I ne oy a — ronan agg nan DISTRICT III C 
< of Secondary School Principals; iscon- 
4 sin Association of Secondary School EMMA J. ERICKSON, La Crosse 4 \ 
ee are ee ee <5 Principals. Member: NEA; WEA; La Crosse EA; ci 
2 _ Service: President, Wolf River Valley Wisconsin Elementary School Principals E 
2 2 Conference, 58-60; president, Wisconsin Association; NEA Department of Elemen- D 
aes oe Tee Ps Pars nae eel tae ia as a 3 School Music Association, "60; member, tary School Principals; La Crosse Elemen- ‘ N 
Z Board of Control, Wisconsin School Music _ tary School Principals Association. } tic 
= Association, ’54—’59; president, Wisconsin Service: District membership chairman, ; A 
DISTRICT II 2 Council of Geography Teachers, 48-49; member of Executive Committee, and i 
4 member, Insurance Committee, Shawano _ representative on Wisconsin State School i pa 
+ EA; recorder, Modern Language meeting Health Council for the Wisconsin Ele- 4 E, 
Be Sa olen aerate ee ee * ’59 National Convention of National As- mentary School Principals Association; | m 
# sociation of Secondary School Principals. past president, La Crosse EA; delegate to 3 Pr 
2 a o 9 6 WEA Representative Assembly; delegate : me 
ee re Pa ee ee 3 ROBERT PATCHEN, New London — convention —— = on 
¥ : an icago representing La Crosse EA; 
Fi — NEA (Life): WEA; New Lon- attended TEPS Conference at Albany, 
; 4 3 @ YEA Leadershi rse in 
DISTRICT Il > Service: President, New London EA; bong hi fa gc M 
5 delegate, WEA Rep nner Assembly WEA Public Relations Committee; former : 
| nee Serer mores Ae 9 59; Local Welfare Committee, 58-59; chairman, Wisconsin Elementary School Co 
* chairman, Local NEA Affairs. Principals Association Luncheon during “A 
" Actas: WEA convention; former chairman, Physi- Te 
2 i > ? ( 
Be SEE BNE SAE ras ee e JOSEPHINE SCHNEIDER, Osh- cal Health Committee of State PTA. Co 
= kosh of Te 
= Member: NEA (Life); WEA; North. AUBRY B. HOOPER, Wausau del 
DISTRICT IV ™ eastern WEA; Oshkosh EA; American Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Central (2 
© Personnel and Guidance Association. Wisconsin EA; Wausau EA. Wz 
1 « Service: Past secretary, former chair- Service: WEA Retirement Committee Co 
BP EES er Eee) RS, ee TSG lag og tea eo a 3 man of Welfare Committee, former mem- (3 years); former member, WEA Interna- 
2 ber of Public Relations Committee, chair- tional Relations Committee; past secre- NC 
Be to dessus aecteNecow doh to sate Sars inh a = man of Professional Committee of Osh-  tary-treasurer, Central Wisconsin EA; d 
3 kosh EA; participant in panels on local, member, State Retirement Board; present Phi 
= ein and — wr for — member, Executive Council and Salary of 
7 4 Guidance and Personnel Association. Committee, Wausau EA; past chairman, 
DISTRICT \ 8 i = Legislative Committee and Professional 7 
= DELMAR SCHUH, Appleton Committee, Wausau EA; past president, ca 
ie Anke 0a Re es terse Mee 4 Member: NEA; WEA; Northeastern Wat — secretary, and treasurer ber 
% WEA; Appleton EA. a ee ee ay Sch 
FS) * Service: Member, Curriculum Revision ‘ chai 
sc i RE i i a =i Committee, Appleton EA; chairman, Social ALVIN L. LONG, Viroqua aim 
< Studies Committee; chairman, Public Re- Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Western Dra 
DISTRICT VI ., lations Committee, Appleton EA. WEA; National Association of Secondary } Con: 
= School Principals; Wisconsin Association men 
~ WERNER WITTE, Appleton of Secondary School Principals. , Con 
—_——o NEA; WEA; Northeastern Service: Past president, Marathon | Sect 
Ei ks Giese eee ded eee ee ~ WEA; Appleton EA; National Association County Classroom Teachers Association; ; 
3 of Secondary School Principals; Phi Delta Past vice president, Wausau EA Credit | oR 
© ssn veadwncnkus caxmneuee | Kappa; National High School Federation Union. | 
, Football Rules Committee. 2 ee M 
| Service: Past president, Appleton EA; JACK MERCIER, Wausau /  ciati 
; past president, Northeastern WEA; vice Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Central i Dep 
Note: Remember that only the ballots ! — ao. ae State; former — wisconsin EA; Wausau EA. 4 -_ 
received in the office of the WEA Execu- | ©’@7™@”; Agente ommittee. Service: Chairman, WEA _ Rela- un 
tive Secretary, 404 Insurance Building, ! tions Committee; past vice president, Wis- 7 
Madison 3, Wisconsin—by March 11, 12 | WALTER G. ZAHN, Green Bay consin Department of Classroom Teachers, | a 
o'clock Noon will be counted. That date | Member: NEA; National Association of 58; past vice president WEA, ’55; former Hy Pi ‘ 
IS the deadline. Did you vote for two? | Secondary School Principals (NEA); WEA; member, WEA Locals Committee; chair- f . we 
| Northeastern WEA; Green Bay EA; Wis- man, Wausau EA Public Relations a 
| consin Junior High School Administrators Committee. ; ies 
: 
HY 
18 February 1960 Wisc 





} RUTH STROZINSKY, La Crosse 


Member: NEA (Life); WEA; La Crosse 
EA; Wisconsin Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Wisconsin Council of English 
Teachers. 

Service: Past president, La Crosse EA; 
member, Executive Board, La Crosse EA; 
chairman, American Education Week, 59; 
member WEA Council on Education; NEA | 
Membership Committee; past president, 
Wisconsin Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and now member of Executive 


| Board; member, Kline for NEA President | STUDENT COUNTERPART 
4 Committee. 

7 tee | OF ADULT 

: CARROLL E. SWENSON, Wausau | aS 

i Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Central | WORKING FACILITIES! 
i WEA; Wisconsin Elementary Schoo] Prin- 

3 cipals Association; NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals; Wisconsin 
Department Audio-Visual Instruction; 
NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion; Wausau Elementary School Principals 
Association. 

Service: Past president, Wausau Princi- 
pals Association; past president, Wausau 
EA; delegate, NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, ’59; chairman, 
Projectionist Section, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction. 

ee 4 





1a csi: Soe tn LAS eS ena maa 


DISTRICT IV 


MABEL CHAPMAN, Mukwonago 


Member: NEA; WEA; Waukesha 
County EA; Delta Kappa Gamma; Better | 
Teachers County Group. | 

Service: Secretary-treasurer, Waukesha | 
County EA; secretary-treasurer, Better 
Teachers Organization; delegate, NEA ’59; 
delegate, WEA Representative Assembly 
(2 years); chairman, Budget Committee, 
Waukesha County EA; delegate, TEPS 


Conference at Stevens Point. 
2 ° e 


NORMAN E. COLBY, West Bend 





SY-3 af (-1- tk 1 ©] @) 
A rugged, well 


dr. So balanced unit 





Member: NEA; WEA; West Bend EA; Waitdsis{@\e) P F 
Phi Delta Kappa; Wisconsin Association : with right and 
of Science Teachers; Milwaukee Physics American Series Chair left pedestals that 


Club. . Desk 


Service: Past president, West Bend EA; 
chairman of Milwaukee District and mem- Dept. CBM-1 
ber of State Board of Wisconsin High Fomple, Texte : 
School Forensic Association (9 years); gered seating, 
chairman, Committee which formulated flexible grouping 
aims, purposes, and definitions of Speech, 
Drama, and Debate Contests for the Wis- 
consin High School Forensic Association; 
member, Wisconsin Speech Curriculum 
Committee; past chairman, WEA Physics 
Section; member, Board of Directors, Wis- 
consin Association of Science Teachers. 
e ® e 


IRA CRAVILLION, Juneau 


Member: NEA; WEA; American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; NEA 


permit side-by- 





side seating, stag- 


arrangements. 








Write today for full color catalog and specifications 
on this complete new line of school furniture. 


Department of Elementary School Princi- ATLAS CHAIR & EQUIP. BARTELS SUPPLY Ww. W. BAILEY co. 
i pals; NEA Department of Rural Education. 1018 $. Wabash Ave. Formerly Hunt Supply 2123 Third gl 
; Service: Member, Legislative Council of Chicago, Illinois Wautoma, Wisconsin Rock Island, Illinois 


State Superintendent John Callahan; past 
president and past secretary, Wisconsin 
Supervising Teachers Association; member, 
Planning Group for Trees for Tomor- 
' row Camp at Eagle River; secretary, 
{ County School Committee. 
| (More Nominees on Page 20) | 
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CLEM J. CROWLEY, Racine 
Member: NEA; WEA; Racine EA. 
Service: President, Racine EA; chair- 

man, Executive Committee, member of 

Conference Committee (salary, etc.) for 

past nine years, TEPS Committee, Public 

Relations Committee, Merit Study Com- 

mittee for two years, Racine EA; chair- 

man, Committee on Reorganization of 

Junior High School Curriculum; delegate 

to NEA convention, 59. 


e 2 2 


WALTER HAYES, Racine 

Member: NEA; WEA; Racine EA. 

Service: Executive secretary, member, 
Public Relations Committee, and Insur- 
ance Committee, Racine EA; building 
representative, Racine EA; delegate, WEA 
Representative Assembly (3 years); mem- 
ber, Racine Public Schools Curriculum 
Council (3 years); delegate, Associated 
Public School Systems convention in Pe- 
oria, Ill., 55; represented Racine at WEA 
Workshops at Stevens Point, ’57 and 759. 

oO oO ® 


CHERAL T. HILLIER, Kenosha 

Member: NEA; WEA; Kenosha EA; 
National Business Teachers Association; 
Wisconsin Business Education Association. 

Service: Building representative, Keno- 
sha EA 57-58; member, Audit Commit- 
tee °57—58; member, Welfare Commit- 
tee °59-’60. 


e ° om 


LORN MATELSKI, Kenosha 
Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Kenosha 
EA; Wisconsin Elementary School Princi- 


Only a few more weeks for junior 
and senior high school students 
to prepare their entries for 


The Milwaukee Journal’s 


16th Annual 


pals Association; National Elementary 
School Principals Association; Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

Service: Recording secretary Kenosha 
EA; chairman, Resolutions Committee, 
member, Budget Committee, Wisconsin 
Elementary School Principals Association; 
Kenosha EA representative for NEA Na- 
tional Commission for Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education; delegate to WEA 
Representative Assembly; delegate to Na- 
tional Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation at Cincinnati; delegate from Dis- 
trict IV to NEA convention at Chicago. 


* a * 


GERALD D. McDERMOT, Racine 

Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Racine 
County EA; Racine County Principals 
Association. 

Service: President (2 years), Legislative 
chairman (1 year), Administrative chair- 
man (1 year), Executive Board member 
(1 year) of Racine County EA; Execu- 
tive Board, (ex-officio) Racine County 
Principals Association (2 years); delegate 
to WEA Representative Assembly (3 
years) and to TEPS at Stevens Point. 


= * 


MRS. ISABEL TREMAINE, Ocono- 
mowoc 

Member: NEA; WEA; Waukesha County 
EA; International Reading Association; 
PTA; Better Teachers Group in Waukesha 
County. 

Service: Past president and former mem- 
ber of Executive Committee, Waukesha 


County EA; delegate to WEA Representa- 


tive Assembly; delegate to State White 
House Conference on Education; delegate 
to WEA Workshop at Stevens Point (2 
years); chairman, Reading’ Section, WEA 
convention; chairman, Report Card Com- 
mittee in Waukesha County; former mem- 
ber of Constitution Committee and Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of Waukesha 
County EA. 


o 2 e 


DISTRICT V 


ROLAND J. CROSS, Oregon 


Member: NEA; WEA; Southern WEA; 
West Dane EA; Oregon EA. 

Service: Past president, Columbia 
County EA; past president West Dane 
County EA; past president, Oregon EA; 
former member of Resolutions Committee, 
member, Ballot Committee, Southern 
WEA; delegate several times to Southern 
WEA and to WEA conventions. 

2 * = 


HELEN E. HOLTERMAN, Madi- 
son 


Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Southern 
WEA; Madison EA. 

Service: Past president, vice president, 
and secretary (2 terms) of Madison EA; 
chairman, Southern WEA Publicity Com- 
mittee (1 year); chairman, Southern WEA 
Legislative Committee (6 years, currently 
serving ); member, WEA Credentials Com- 
mittee (5 years); delegate from Madison 
EA to NEA Convention, ’58; presented 
film strip of NEA Highlights 58 Conven- 
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Substantial awards: United States savings bonds, certificates, ribbons, Milwaukee Journal 
Silver Palettes, ‘Milwaukee Journal Bronze Palettes — and — reproduction of the 36 prize 


winning paintings in the 1961 Milwaukee Journal calendar 


More than 700 of the entries will be included in the public exhibit of student work held 


in The Milwaukee Journal Gallery. 


The deadline for entries is March 14, 1960. 
folders they are available for the asking. 
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tion to numerous education groups thru- 

out Wisconsin promoting NEA member- 

ship; chairman, Madison EA—NEA Liaison 

Committee (currently serving). J 
Sf = e 


JOHN B. LeMAY, Mineral Point 


Member: NEA; WEA; Southwest WEA; 
Mineral Point TA; Iowa County TA; Wis- 
consin Association of Secondary School 
Principals; National Association Secondary 
School Principals; Wisconsin Association 
of School District Superintendents; Min- 
‘ral Point PTA. 

Service: Past president, Oconto TA and 
Edgerton TA; chairman, WEA Journalism 
Convention Section (2 years); Wisconsin 
State Director of National Association of 
Journalism Directors (2 years); publicity 
chairman, Southern WEA; Guidance-— 
Administration chairman, Southern WEA; 
president, Iowa County Principals Associa- 
tion; president, Southwestern Wisconsin 
Athletic Conference; delegate to WEA 
Representative Assembly from Oconto 


and Edgerton. 
* @& © 


HOWARD TEASDALE, Darlington 


Member: NEA; WEA; Southwest WEA; 
Southern WEA; Wisconsin Association of 
County Superintendents; Lafayette County 
FA. 

Service: Past president, Southwest 
WEA; past president, Association of 
County College Presidents; past president, 
Southwestern County Superintendents As- 
sociation; Legislative Committee of 
County Teachers College Association, and 
of County Superintendents Association; 
WEA Welfare Committee; State Science 
Planning Committee; WEA Credentials 
Committee; Area Soi! Conservation Com- 
mittee; delegate to WEA Representative 
Assembly. 


* ¢ @ 


RICHARD WEAVER, Janesville 
Member: NEA; WEA; Southern WEA; 
Rock County TA. 
Service: Member, Public Relations Com- 
mittee, Rock County TA. 
e @ #& 


DAVID E. WILLIAMS, Janesville 
Member: NEA; WEA; Southern WEA; 


Janesville EA; Wisconsin Elementary 
School Principals Association. 

Service: Served in all executive capaci- 
ties in Janesville EA; delegate to WEA 
Representative Assembly and Southern 
WEA several times; delegate to Wiscon- 
sin Elementary Principals Association; 
member, WEA Public Relations Commit- 
tee (serving second term). 

i 


DISTRICT VI 


RILA GOVIER, Milwaukee 


Member: NEA; WEA; Milwaukee TA. 

Service: Chairman, Milwaukee TA 
House Committee, 50-758; chairman, Mil- 
waukee TA Public Relations Committee, 
58 to present; Milwaukee TA delegate to 
TEPS Regional Conference, °55-'56; to 
NEA Convention, 59; to WEA Stevens 
Point Workshop, ’54; to Wisconsin Cham- 
ber of Commerce Symposium, ’58; and to 


‘Mental Health Institute for Teachers, ’58. 
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EARL G. HENRY, Milwaukee 


Member: NEA; WEA; NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals; 
Wisconsin Elementary School Principals 
Association; Milwaukee Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association; Schoolmasters Club. 

Service: WEA-NEA representative on 
Executive Board of Milwaukee Elemen- 
tary Principals Association; delegate to 
WEA Representative Assembly and Ste- 
vens Point Workshop (2 years); member 
WEA Committee promoting NEA mem- 


bership. 
* * & 


ELDEN H. HUNTER, Milwaukee 
Member; NEA; WEA: Milwaukee TA 


Milwaukee Schoolmasters Club; Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

Service: Former member, Professional 
Committee of Milwaukee Secondary TA, 
and served six years as its representative 
on Milwaukee School Board Textbook Ad- 
visory Committee; delegate to NEA con- 
vention in 37; correspondent to Milwau- 
kee TA and delegate to WEA Representa- 
tive Assembly in 59; Lge VI delegate 
to NEA convention, ; chairman, U. S. 
History and Ge cio es xtbook Commit- 
tee in Milwaukee; former member, Arith- 
metic Textbook Committee and Conserva- 
tion Curricular Committee; past vice presi- 
dent, Milwaukee Social Studies Club. 

(More Nominees on Page 22) 








MOST PRICES HAVE COME UP! 


BUT LESS THAN 
12¢ a DAY 
STILL ASSURES YOU AS MUCH AS 
$150 per month 


When disabled due to an accident or sickness under the 
WEA sponsored and endorsed teacher groups plan. 


* 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


arvenrsevecconseretera@n: 





epiatipoemeenen sensor” mrs 


(| a sas! 
““SPECIALISTS IN TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE” 





LOCAL OFFICE 











Washington National Insurance Co. 


606 West Wisconsin Avenue 


Group Office 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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MRS. PHYLLIS M. HIGGINS, Mil- 


waukee 
Member: NEA (Life); WEA; Maple 
Dale EA; Association for Childhood Edu- 


cation; Wisconsin Intermediate Council of 
International Reading Association. 

Service: Former delegate to Milwaukee 
County Council of Teachers Association; 
former NEA membership chairman of 
Milwaukee Branch Classroom Teachers; 
secretary, Maple Dale EA, *59-’60; vice 
president, Primary, Wisconsin Association 
for Childhood Education (Milwaukee 
Branch) *59-60. 


e¢¢ @ 
BERTON L. SWAN, Shorewood 
Member: NEA: WEA; Shorewood EA; 


Milwaukee Suburban Council of Teachers; 
Classroom Teachers; Phi Delta Kappa; 
associate member, Association of School 
Business Officials. 

Service: Delegate from Shorewood EA 
to Milwaukee Suburban Council of Teach- 
ers, 57-59; chairman, Public Relations 
Committee, 59-60; president elect, Shore- 
wood EA, 759-60, and treasurer; delegate 
to NEA convention, 59; delegate to WEA 
Representative Assembly, 59. 


DECADE OF EDUCATION ... 
(Continued from Page 14) 
5. The University received an 
award of a million dollars to further 
urban research studies. 








ANNOUNCING 


BYRD * JONES ¢* LANDIS ¢ 








The NEW ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


Grades 1-8 
MORGAN ¢ ROBERTS ¢ SHAW 





BUILDING FOR 


HEALTH 


CRE OVED, mB. «GONNA JONES FAME LA GNA ORE 


TEACHERS’ EDITION 
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M Completely New 





Outstanding Features 


M Experienced Authorship 
M A Total Health and Safety Program 
M Positive Motivation 


FULL-SIZE, FULL-COLOR TEACHERS’ EDITIONS — Grades 1-8 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 


Harold Jordahl — Lou Evans 


LAIDLAW kpN BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILL. — SUMMIT, N. J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. — ATLANTA, GEORGIA — DALLAS, TEXAS 
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6. "A motor research laboratory 
was established. 

7. A federal fellowship in the area 
of mental retardation was awarded 
on both campuses. 

8. Experimental projects with ed- 
ucational television were set up to 
bring the observation of classroom 
learning to prospective teachers 
(closed circuit television), 

9. Lakeshore Curriculum Study 
Council with active leadership from 
the University at Milwaukee was 
well under way with some 20 school 
systems in membership. 

10. The campus Elementary 
School (Milwaukee) made the de- 
cision to shift emphasis away from 
student teaching program and to- 
ward research and experimentation 
relating to the education of children. 

11. A graduate fellowship pro- 
gram in exceptional education was 
established with six fellowships 
available for 1960 with recipients 
identified in 1959. (Milwaukee). 

12. Knapp professorship was as- 
signed to Milwaukee School of Edu- 
cation primarily in the field of adult 
education, with participation in 
teacher education courses, seminars, 
and public lectures. 

13. Status study (first part com- 
pleted in 1959) on elementary school 
principals was continued with lead- 
ership from University of Wisconsin 
(Madison). 

14, First full scale effort begun 
thru pilot interagency study to iden- 
tify children needing special educa- 
tion attention (at Shawano). 

15. Other areas of research and 
development reported (at Madison ) 
included evaluation studies of pupil 
sectioning in three Wisconsin School 
districts, projects in vocational agri- 
culture and lome economics, pro- 
gram in undergraduate and graduate 
work for safety and driver educa- 
tion, automated teaching devices to 
provide for individual differences, 
comprehensive major underway in 
physical education with minors in 
health education and recreation, 
study of testing by high school prin- 
cipals and college admission officers 
with some 24 colleges and 7,000 
senior students participating, and 
others which we have no space to 
mention. 


A Concluding Word 


All in all education fared rather 
well in 1959. Over the years the 
American people are becoming con- 


February 1960 
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vinced that education is important. 
Whether this conviction will pro- 


duce what we need in time will de- punounting cee 


pend on continued increased effort | 
from all important sectors of Ameri- 

can life. But whatever others may | LANGUAGE ROUNDUP 
do we in the profession cannot es- 
cape our responsibilities. To quote 
State Superintendent George E. 


Watson: “We as teachers, must re- 
examine our objectives, deepen our | | 
| 
| 
| 


for Grades 2-6 


Completely revised to include a new Book 2, 


convictions, sharpen our processes a thorough program of oral and written ex- 


and exemplify for our students the pression, new Teacher's Manuals on each 


kind of scholars, human beings and | | grade level, and Multitextbook References to 


citizens we urge them to be. help provide for individual differences. For a 


free scope-and-sequence chart and descrip- 


Watson and Winters Address | 
Central WEA Convention 


tive brochure, please write to: 
1 | 

WAUSAU-General session speakers for | | 
| 





the annual Central Wisconsin Education 


ED BRUSS, WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE 


Association convention at the Wausau 











Senior High School, Friday, Mar. 4, have | 769 North Fifth Avenue 
been announced by Ellis Evans, president r | é : 
of the Association. | | | Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


George E. Watson, state superintendent 
of public instruction, will be the speaker 
at the morning session, and Carl Winters, 





pastor of the Oak Park Baptist Church, Mc C ORMI CK-M ATHERS 
Oak Park, Ill., will give the afternoon ' 
address. PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


For the latter half of the morning pro- 
gram, there will be 20 sectional meetings. 




















FLY TO THIS YEAR’S SUMMER SESSIONS 
ON THE BEST OF THE JETS 


|UNITED 
| D) 


dea 


JET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 








From Columbia to the University of 
Hawaii...if you're planning to at- 
tend a summer session this year... 
chances are you can fly there on 
United Air Lines magnificent DC-8 
Jet Mainliner®. It’s the newest. room- 
iest, quietest of all the jets. 


Choose de luxe First Class service 
or thrifty Custom Coach. Either way— 
in every way—youll enjoy United’s 
famous extra care at no extra fare. 
Plan to enjoy the best of service on the 
BEST OF THE JETS soon. For reser- 
vations, call United Air Lines or see 
your Travel Agent. 


THE BEST OF THE JETS... 
PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE 
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Classroom Teachers to Meet in Des Moines, Mar. 31—Apr. 2 


DES MOINES—The annual North Cen- 
tral Regional Conference, sponsored by 
the NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, will take place Mar. 31—Apr. 2, at the 
Hotel Savery in Des Moines, Ia. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
help the classroom teacher develop his 
skills as an instructor and as an active 
leader in his professional association, The 
Department urges all local associations to 
send representatives and invites all class- 
room teachers to attend. 


Here's educational fun program— 


a Fashion Show of 


great Vlome 





Early registrants will have the oppor- 
tunity to visit schools in Des Moines on 
Thur., Mar. 31, and in the evening the 
group will tour Salisbury House, head- 
quarters of the Iowa State Education As- 
sociation, 

Program Planned 

Taimi Lahti, assistant executive secre- 
tary of the Department, will speak at the 
opening session of the conference at 9:30 


A.M., Fri., Apr. 1, on “The Role of the — 





source material from history and literature 


This fashion show of Great Women 
gives your girls chance to model 
and do what they naturaily enjoy. 
Boys can rig stage sets, run record 
machine, turn on spotlights, etc. 


Keep show as simple as you care 
to, or go in for a real production. 
It’s the idea that is the teaching 
aid. Also, such a show originating 
in your classroom could be ex- 


a suggestion 


ne Ss 


we hope proves helpful 













panded to interesting visit to 
other rooms, or used for assembly, 
PTA or Mother’s Day program. 


Divide class into groups. Each 
group chooses a famed woman, 
does research on her, writes short 
commentary on her life, times, 
dress. This 1s read by commenta- 
tor as model passes. 


Point out style features showing 
costume as related to life and 
times. Use music records to 
heighten interest. Costumes are 
made from ‘‘what have you’’, 
borrowed or concocted out of 
colorful crepe paper. 


tyJ 











The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 

never rich or filling 

and the smooth pleasant chewing 


of lively Wrigley's EZZizzaz> Gum 


give you a natural little pickup. 


Helps you feel relaxed, refreshed. 








NEA-DCT.” In the afternoon clinics and 
circle discussions on “The Teachers and 
His Professional Role” will be featured. 

Conditions of Work, a major department 
project this year, will be discussed on Fri- 
day evening by those who have pilot 
projects in their schools. 

Richard Batchelder, president of the 
NEA Department, will address the con- 
ference on Saturday morning on_ the 
theme, “Time to Teach,” which will be 
followed by an address by Margaret 
Stevenson, executive secretary of the de- 
partment. 

On Saturday afternoon, circle groups 
will discuss the services of the NEA. 

An invitational Salary School will be 
held simultaneously with the conference. 
Robert McClain, NEA salary consultant, 
will be in charge of this meeting. 

The Conference will conclude on Satur- 
day with a banquet starting at 7 P.M. En- 
tries selected for regional recognition un- 
der the Local Project Recognition Program 
will be announced at that time. 

Mabel Kress of Ames, Iowa, North 
Central regional director, is in charge of 
the general planning of the conference. 
Alice Scott of Oshkosh is the Wisconsin 
representative on the Planning Committee. 


Sound Science Program 
Presented at La Crosse 
LA CROSSE—“A Science for Sound” 


program was held at the Wisconsin State 
College at La Crosse on Saturday, Jan. 
27, under the sponsorship of the College 
and the Wisconsin Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. The program consisted of a demon- 
stration of teaching aids produced by the 
Bell Telephone Company for elementary 
and high school teachers. 

Robert Uber of the College staff was 
program coordinator. 


Elem. Science Confab, Mar. 5 
WASHINGTON-—The Council for Ele- 


mentary Science International will be held 
in Washington, D. C., Mar. 5. The theme 
is “The Role of Science fer Children in a 
Democracy.” 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 

John N. Zei, supervising principal of the 
DeSoto Public Schools for the past three 
years, resigned his position to accept the 
principalship of Ripon High School. He 
began his new duties at Ripon on Jan. 18. 
He is president of the Vernon County 
Teachers Education Association and will 
remain in charge for the annual conven- 
tion at Westby, Feb. 5. 

William K. Carter, who has been act- 
ing principal at Ripon High School and 
head of the Commercial Department, has 
accepted the position of supervising prin- 
cipal of the DeSoto Public Schools, the 
position made vacant by the resignation 
of John N. Zei, who became principal of 
the Ripon High School. 

George Heinemann, who has been at- 
tending school at Greeley, Col., became 
principal of the Eleva-Strum Public 
Schools on Jan. 25. He was former prin- 
cipal at Plum City High School. 
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COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE 
FROM THE MAKERS OF KOTEX NAPKINS—NOW 
INCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED! 
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**You’re a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- 
some booklet for girls 9-12 gives simple, 
easy-to-understand explanation of 
menstruation. 


Film: “The Story of Menstruation,” 
by Walt Disney Productions. 16 mm. 
sound and color animated film, avail- 
able free on short term loan. 


—New revision! A 
slightly more detailed 
explanation for teenage 
girls. 





Teaching Guide 
—Suggested lesson plans for 
teaching menstrual hygiene. 


Kotex napkin 
Demonstration Kit 
New, for a practical 
classroom discussion of 
sanitary protection. The 






Menstrual 
Physiology Chart 
| Newly revised color 

chart to help you 





MENSTRUAL 
PHYSIOLOGY 


**At What Age Should a Girl Be coant 





Told About Menstruation?” 


—Informative booklet for 
parent-teacher discussions. 























‘a (Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only.) 
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simplify classroom 
discussions. 


kit contains product 
samples and descriptive 
literature. 


KOTEX MBERLY-CLARI 

















- Free! Kotex napkin dispensing machines i in your school. See coupon. 


re eee ileal i a ae | ee ese ee en on 
| Kimberly-Clark Corporation * Educational Dept. ST-20 *« Neenah, Wisconsin | 
| Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound | 
| film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 

Name. | 
| Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) (please print) | 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) | 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) School | 
Also send the following: | 
| —______copies of ‘You're a Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-12) Street 
| copies of ‘Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and older) | 
| —___Physiology Chart Kotex napkin Demonstration Kit ; | 
| Teaching Guide W-W_“‘At What Age Should a Girl Be as woe | 
| Told About Menstruation?” | 
| In addition, please send full information on free rest room dispensing 
l machines for Kotex napkins. State : 








Democratic Advisory Council 
Urges Federal School Aid 


WASHINGTON-—The Democratic Ad- 
visory Council, an adjunct of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, said recently 
in a pamphlet entitled, “Education and 
Freedom’s Future” that the time has come 
for the federal government to spend a 
billion to four billion dollars a year over 
a period of years to support public edu- 
cation. 

The Council made five recommendations 
to assist states and localities increase the 
number of college and other school class- 
rooms and boost the number and quality 
of teachers. The Council declared that an 


ominous educational gap exists and threat- 
ens to grow to disastrous proportions. 

Saying the United States can afford 
“good education,” the Council recom- 
mended in this order: 

1. Passage of an education act of 1960 
providing for a continuing review of edu- 
cational needs, as is now the case with 
economic requirements. 

2. Support of the National Defense 
Education Act (providing fellowship grants 
and loans to improve instruction in foreign 
languages, science and mathematics, etc. ) 
by appropriations to the full amount au- 
thorized by Congress. Also, the require- 
ment of an antisubversive oath in connec- 
tion with student loans should be dropped 
as ineffective and undesirable. 








practice. 








For interest-Sustaining conte 
iplus a strong 


Four points worth noting: 
First Pupils acquire facts and originate ideas that 
lead to enriched and effective expression. 


Second Skills of speaking, writing, reading, and lis- 
tening are thoroughly developed in lively 
group situations and in systematic, individual 


Third A strong program in grammar and usage is 
built on a sure foundation of readiness. 


Fourth Teacher’s Edition provides unexcelled guid- 
ance for meeting each day’s objectives. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
James W. Farrey, Wisconsin representative 










Fourth Eiition 
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Language for Daily Use 





By 
Dawson, 
Zollinger, 
Miller, 
Foley, 

and Connell 
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3. Annual grants to states on a per pu- 
pil basis, with states and local govern- 
ments being free to use the funds to meet 
their highest priority needs for public 
elementary and secondary education. 

4. A federal-state scholarships program 
to award 25,000 scholarships a year in the 
first period and rising to 100,000 a year by 
the fourth period, to students of outstand- 
ing ability selected by an appropriate 
agency in each state. The federal govern- 
ment and the states would share equally 
in the cost. Individual grants would not 
exceed $1,000 a year. 

5. Expansion of the college housing loan 
program, now limited to loans for “self- 
financing” buildings like dormitories and 
dining halls, to include all types of col- 
lege structures needed for housing or in- 
structing students. 


WEA Locals Committee 
Schedules 11 Sessions 


MADISON—Dates and places for the 
spring area meetings for leaders of local 
associations were establilshed recently by 
the WEA Committee on Local Associa- 
tions. 

V. B. Rasmusen, 
chairman of the 
committee, said that 
invitations will be 
sent to all local as- 
sociation presidents 
by the chairmen of 
their respective dis- 
tricts. All sessions 
will begin with a 
dinner at 6 P.M. 

“We find this a 
vital link in com- 
munication among 
locals and between the WEA office and 
the total memberhip,’ Rasmusen noted. 
“Our goal is to have at least one repre- 
sentative from each local attend the spring 
conferences.” 

Mileage and meal costs for the presi- 
dent of each local association, or his repre- 
sentative, in the event the president can- 
not attend, are reimbursed by the WEA. 
Locals are urged to have the vice- 
president, key committee chairmen, and 
other offices attend. 


V. B. RASMUSEN 


The schedule of meetings is as follows: 

Mar. 28—Sparta (Hotel Sydney) 

Mar. 29—Stevens Point 

Mar, 30—Oshkosh (College Memorial 
Union) 

Apr. 4—Rhinelander (Pied. Piper) 

Apr. 5—Superior (College Union) 

Apr. 6—Eau Claire (Hotel Eau Claire) 

Apr. 7—Richland Center (Park Hotel) 

Apr. 25—Milwaukee (New YMCA) 

Apr. 26—Hartland (Haselow’s) 

Apr. 27—Green Bay (Nero’s Restaurant) 

Apr. 28—Madison (Wisconsin Center, 

U. W.) 

Included on the agenda will be dis- 
cussion of salary negotiation procedures, 
plans for expanded WEA services, re- 
tirement and group insurance, NEA mem- 
bership, and a question—answer session. 

It is expected that Ken Jonson, NEA 
regional representative, and Donald Hoeft, 
WEA president, will participate in several 
of the area sessions. 
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Pres. Eisenhower Says 
Education Is Local Job 


WASHINGTON—“The educational ptoc- 
ess, essentially a local and personal re- 
sponsibility, cannot be made to leap ahead 
by crash, centralized governmental action,” 
leclared President Eisenhower in his State 
the Union message to Congress, Jan. 
7. He cited our educational system as an 
‘xample of a roster of urban problems 
which are developing in the metropolitan 
ireas of the nation. 

“In meeting these, we must, if we value 
ur historic freedoms,” he said, “keep 
vithin the traditional framework of our 
ederal system with powers divided be- 
ween the nation and the state govern- 
nents. The uniqueness of this system may 
onfound the casual observer, but it has 
vorked effectively for nearly 200 years.” 


Caution Urged 

In cautioning against the “deceptive 
hait of the ‘easy’ federal tax dollar,” he 
said, “All recognize the vital necessity of 
having modern school plants, well qual- 
ified and adequately compensated teach- 
ers, and of using the best possible teach- 
ing techniques and curricula. 

“We cannot be complacent about edu- 
eating our youth. 

“But the route to better trained minds 
is not thru the swift administration of a 
federal hypodermic or sustained financial 
transfusion. The educational process, es- 
sentially a local and personal responsibil- 
ity, cannot be made to leap ahead by 
crash, centralized governmental action. 


Program Proposed 

“The administration has proposed a 
carefully reasoned program for helping 
eliminate current deficiencies. It is de- 
signed to stimulate classroom construction, 
not by substitution of federal dollars for 
state and local funds, but by incentives to 
extend and encourage state and_ local 
efforts. 

“This approach rejects the notion of 
federal domination or control. It is work- 
able, and should appeal to every Ameri- 
can interested in advancement of our edu- 
cational system in the traditional Ameri- 
can way. I urge the congress to take action 
upon it.” 


State College Graduates 
Salaries Increase Some 


MADISON-Salaries for the 1959 grad- 
uates of Wisconsin State Colleges who en- 
tered teaching last fall show some in- 
creases over 1958, according to a study 
made by the Board of Regents of State 
Colleges. 

For the men the average increase was 
$129 and for women $350. Average sal- 
aries for 610 men and 646 women grad- 
uates who assumed their initial instruc- 
tional positions were $4,441 for men and 
$4,215 for women. In 1958, salary aver- 
ages were $4,312 for men and $3,865 for 
women, 

Salary averages for graduates of the col- 
leges were: Eau Claire, $4,341 for men 
and $4,155 for women; La Crosse, $4,277 
ind $4,200; Oshkosh, $4,289 and $4,137; 
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Platteville, $4,360 and $4,112; River Falls, 
$4,541 and $4,100; Stevens Point, $4,300 
and $4,331; Superior, $4,223 and $4,311; 
and Whitewater, $4,328 and $4,219. 

Stout State College, whose graduates 
are in special teaching fields such as in- 
dustrial arts and home economics, reports 
$5,210 average for men and $4,371 for 
women. 

In the elementary education field, 357 
women and 88 men were placed, with the 
men receiving an average salary of $4,345 
and the women, $4,147. Elementary edu- 
cation is beginning to attract more male 
teachers, and their average salary was 
higher than that for junior and senior high 
school teaching. 
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Male secondary (Junior-Senior high 
school) teachers averaged $4,289, while 
women averaged $4,215. 

Rural education, a diminishing field for 
two-year graduates, had an average of 
$3,817 for men and $3,165 for women. 

At the Wisconsin State College and In- 
stitute of Technology, Platteville, 27 civil 
engineers averaged $5,880, while 19 
mining engineer graduates averaged 
$6,000. 

Only 65 potential teachers were not 
placed following their 1959 graduation, 
and 53 of them were in fields of over- 
supply. Five had unsatisfactory credentials, 
four didn’t like the community, and three 
had other reasons. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


LYOO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 








Stimulating study un- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 
Summer -long creative 
arts program 


SUMMER SESSION 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 
in handsome University 
residence halls. 


198960 


Plan your summer to in- 

clude one or more of the 

following terms: 

Full Summer Session— 
June 17 - August 26 


First Five-Week Term— 
June 17 - July 22 
The Four-Week Curriculum 


Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5 - July 22 


COLORADO 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 


Second Five-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 26 





O F 


Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna [5 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





a Boulder, Colorado 

a 

we Please send Summer Session 
ifs Bulletin 

hy h 

Vi; 

bug Name 

tad Street Address ¥5 

# Th ae 
owe 

 ) a ed 
4 MAIL TODAY! 
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Unique Program in Adult 
Education Expands at UW 


MADISON—A_ unique and_ profitable 
program in adult education, started last 
year at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison, will expand into three programs 
of two weeks each during June and July. 

The first program from June 20 to July 
| 1, entitled “Nature, Man, and God in the 
| 17th and 18th Centuries,” will present the 
growth of scientific ideas and their impact 
/on man’s thought and his way of life in 
| the formative centuries of our modern 
world. 


Impact of Science 

From July 4-July 15, the subject will 
be “The Conflict of Science with Tradi- 
tion in the 19th and 20th Centuries.” It 
will develop the conflicts that have arisen 
from such scientific ideas as evolution, the 
advances of chemistry, and the impact of 
nuclear physics upon traditional views and 
| beliefs in philosophy and religion. 

The last of the series is on “Art in Mod- 
ern Western Culture” which will be 
| offered July 18-July 29. The program will 
present art as an important aspect of 
| western culture. 





Program Leaders 

Robert C. Pooley, professor of English 
} and chairman of the University’s program 
| of Integrated Liberal Studies, Aaron Ihde, 
| professor of Chemistry, History of Science, 
| and Integrated Liberal Studies, and Fred- 
erick M. Logan, professor of Art and Art 
| Education, are the leaders of the groups 
'which will be supplemented by many 
| other distinguished faculty members of the 
| University. 

Each two-week program is complete in 
itself. Registration will be accepted for 
one or all of the programs. The registra- 
tion fee of $150 includes room, lunch and 
dinner, and the of the University 
facilities. 

Requests for further information should 


use 








be made to Robert Schacht, University Ex- | 


tension Division, Madison 6, Wis., or to 


LeRoy Peterson, University Extension Di- | 


| vision, 606 West Wisconsin Ave., Room 
1106, Tower Building, Milwaukee. 





WDAVI MEETING ... 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Around in Science with New Techniques,” 


led by Tom Ritzinger of the University of | 


| Wisconsin, and Section 2 will discuss “The 

Language Laboratories Galaxy: Minimum 
to Utopia,” led by Sister Lelia of Mount 
Mary’s College, Milwaukee. 

At 2:00 P.M. films will be shown on 
Audio-Visual Supervision to be followed 
by Audio-Visual Coordinators Cracker 
Barrel Session led by Viggo Rasmusen of 
La Crosse State College. Carrol Swenson 


of Wausau Public Schools will present 
“Cadet Academy” at the  Projectionist 
Club Session. 

A general meeting will conclude the 


conference. 

Registration will begin at 9:00 A.M. 
with an opportunity to see exhibits until 
the opening session at 10:00 A.M. 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
garten through university on a 
Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 








CLARK-—-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bldg. Spokane 4, Wash. 
Cc. J. COOIL, Mgr. 


We specialize in serving the better schools 
in fourteen Western States including Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Through our Agency you can get 
the improvement and location you want. 
FREE REGISTRATION. WE TAKE THE RISK. 
(When writing—mention this magazine.) 





Other offices: Chicago, Kansas City, New 
York, AA: ih RM Lk. N a; | 


Association of Teachers Agencies. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
— Member N.A.T.A.— 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, lowa 














TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 


THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 


Opportunities Unlimited. 


Western Certification Booklet with Free Life 
Membership. Register Now. 
45 years’ Placement Service. 








The class room teachers we placed last 
year received starting salaries ranging up 
to $9100. 

Ask us for our enrollment form. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 





GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperc- 
tion with professors from Stanford University 
and Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, 
art, folklore, geography, history, language } 
and literature courses. Tuition, board and ; 
room, $240. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, 
Stanford, Calif. 
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Reading Conference Planned 
At Platteville for Mar. 19 


PLATTEVILLE—Plans are now being 
completed for the Southwestern Wiscon- 
in Reading Conference which will be 
eld at the Wisconsin State College at 
Jatteville on Saturday, Mar. 19. The con- 
‘rence is being sponsored jointly by the 
Visconsin Intermediate Council of the In- 
srmnational Reading Association, the Platte- 
ille Area Council of the IRA, and the 
ollege. 


The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

—is in 
High School! 


A college dictionary is specifically 
recommended in preparation for the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 





@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) © MORE EXAMPLES 
OF USAGE @ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
e@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES @ MORE 
AND FULLER SYNONYMIES @ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 


In various bindings, from $5.75 


Write Dept. D-19 for free dictionary guide. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Well established teachers agency for sale. A 
fascinating and profitable business. An oppor- 
tunity for someone who is familiar with teaching. 
Write, % Agent, 2277 Lee St., $. W., Grand 
Rapids 9, Michigan. 

















MAKE MONEY WRITING 


-»-Short Paragraphs! Hundredsof beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-0 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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The program includes topics of inter- 
est to classroom teachers as well as read- 
ing specialists and school administrators. 
The list of speakers includes William 
Eller, director of the Reading Clinic at 
the University of Iowa, who will speak 
on the subject: “How to Adjust Reading 
in the Content Fields.” A second speaker 
will be Sister Mary Julitta, O.S.F., direc- 
tor of the Reading Clinic at Cardinal 
Stritch College in Milwaukee, who will 
discuss how classroom teachers can be 
helped to handle retarded readers. To 
complete the program two sessions will be 
held in which the problems of planning 
and teaching a reading program for the 
gifted child will be considered. The read- 
ing program for gifted children in the 
elementary school will be discussed by 
Mildred Brady, consultant in reading for 
the Racine Public Schools, and for the 
gifted in the secondary schools, Lorean 
Scherkenbach, coordinator of special edu- 
cation at Custer High School in Mil- 
waukee. 

Registration Time 

Registration for the conference will be 
held in the lobby of the Doudna Labora- 
tory School in Platteville from 8:00 until 
9:00 A.M., Saturday, Mar. 19. Admission 
fees will be $1.00 for non-members of 
the sponsoring IRA Councils and $.50 for 
students. 

Additional information concerning lunch- 
eon reservations, housing, and general con- 
ference information is available from Elisa 
Neal, 966 West Main St., Platteville, Wis. 


Math Council Conference 

RACINE — The Wisconsin Mathematics 
Council has scheduled an all-day confer- 
ence at the S. C. Johnson School in Racine, 
Saturday, Mar. 19. More details will ap- 
pear in the March Journal. 


TIME FOR TAXES... 


(Continued from Page 12) 


consin Teachers Retirement Fund 
are exempt income. 


If you receive expenses for travel- | 


ing between schools, etc. and are not 
required to submit an expense ac- 


count or other written statement to | 
your school board showing the na- | 
ture and the amount of your ex- | 
penses broken down into such broad | 


categories as transportation, meals, 
and lodging while away from home 
overnight, etc. then you must in- 
clude in your Federal income tax 
return all amounts you receive in 
the form of reimbursements, ad- 


vances or other allowances, or the | 
amounts of your expenses which are | 
otherwise paid for you (directly or 


indirectly) by your employer. Of 
course, you may be entitled to de- 
duct some of these reimbursed ex- 


penses depending upon the nature | 


and purpose of the expense. 





Once upon 

a time, Science 
lived in 
an ivory 

: tower. 

| But that 
was before. . . 
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THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE-LIFE 
SERIES 


Barnard-Stendler-Spock 


More absorbing than any fairy 
tale, this amazing science ac- 
tion program takes science out 
of the ivory-towered labora- 
tory and brings it into the 
everyday life of the child. Sci- 
entific facts, concepts, and 
methods come alive for your 
pupils as they learn through 
direct experience: testing, 
questioning, experimenting 
and manipulating. Unique 
chapters on Health and Safety, 
presented as meaningful appli- 
cations of science, help to 
show the child how he can 
use science to solve his own 
problems and answer his own 
questions. 


& 
Its no fairy tale that 


= THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE LIFE SERIES 


provides 
The TEACHERS ANNO- 
TATED EDITIONS conveni- 
ently combined into a single 
book: colorful text * practical 
manual * complete answer key 
* unit tests * easy-to-follow 
marginal annotations in color. 
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Your Macmillan representatives 
in Wisconsin are: 
L. A. BLOCK AND 
RoBERT M. SPEES 


© She Macmillan Compan vt 


434 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 16, Ulinois : 
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Good Athletes 
Stand Right and... 


SIT 
RIGHT 
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One of 4 attractive full-color Posters from our new 
1960 Posture Package. FREE to you! 


“Worth paying 
money for...but 
they’re FREE!” 


Teachers who have seen this 
great new series of posture 
posters for 1960 have said this. 
They're in full-color with 
large illustrations, short mes- 
sages, and the art of good 
posture is spelled out in 
simple terms for the first time. 
For both the physical and 
intellectual development of 
your students, you cannot af- 
ford to be without this new 
Posture Package. Send for 
yours today, it’s free! Just 
give us your name, school, 
address, and we'll mail them 
to you, postpaid. Nothing to 
buy — nothing else to do, 








AMERICAN 
SEATING 





The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 








SS = 
| MAIL COUPON FOR FREE POSTERS . 
| Grand Rapids 2 Michioon” | 
| : | 
| Send FREE Posture Package to: | 
| Name ee | 
1 School 7 | 
Address _ = | 
| City Zone State 
ha cs cs ee se ans aes Ses eas ee Gn i Ooi inl ae at 


Sch. Gymnasium Dedicated 
To Former Administrator 


TRIPOLI—The new gymnasium of the 
Tri-County Joint School District No. 1 at 
Tripoli was dedicated in November to the 
late Victor Johnson, a former teacher and 
administrator. He had taught school in 
the area for 27 years, 15 of which he 
served as administrator. 

A Memorial Scholarship Fund was also 
started in his honor. Last May the first 
$100 scholarship was presented to a grad- 
uating senior. 
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Ask Your Travel Agent STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 








. Adventure and Study Trips to 
& TA 332 So. Mich. Ave. “Everywhere”. 66 Day European 





WORLD TRAVEL Chicago 4, HA 7-2557 trips incl. steamer from $798. 


Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


|, MIDDLE 
a HAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 





York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. 





Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


»6; SOVIET 
. UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Dalmatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play. 
College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
tours. From $495. 





Ask your travel agent or write 
Melva A. Oldham, Maupintour, 
1603 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 


Maupintour 
? 


EUROPA TOURING—LEARNING 


Join this friendly group from Wisconsin, getting 
to know Scotland, England, Ireland, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, G y, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden. Leave N.Y. June 16, 
return Aug. 18 or Sept. 5. 45 days, $990, plus 
time for independent travel. Russian extension, 
$335. Wisconsin State College credit available. 
WIDE WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE, 420 Garfield 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 




















SOUTH AMERICA 
Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, 
Chile, Peru, Panama. Departure June 22, 
1960. Prof. Erickson's fifth summer tour 
abroad. Write to him for itinerary and 
details, Y% 

HAYNIE TOURS, Ine. 


9 Main Street, Evansville 8, Indiana 











Milwaukee Teachers’ Association 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
from Milwaukee $620 plus tax 
For Folder Contact 


KACSER TRAVEL WE 3-—5414 
1604 W. Vliet St. Milwaukee 5, Wis. 














EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugloslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, California 











« NOMAD - 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


All inclusive, All 
Summer 44 days $1095 
Xmas and Easter from $475 





Free Folder 
P. O. BOX 385 
FLINT 1, MICHIGAN 
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CORRECTION PLEASE 


An error appeared in the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union ad in the Decem- 
ber Journal. It should have read that the 
dividend rate for 1959 was 4% on paid-up 
shares. You may borrow up to $500 on 
signature only (and that of husband and 
wife, if married), if the loan application 
looks satisfactory. 





YOURS ... for the asking 


Be the first in your school to secure the 
new materials offered by advertisers in 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Write the 
advertisers direct or use the convenient 
coupon below. 


16. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


28. Guide to Examination of Webster’s 
New World Dictionary. An {-page illus- 
trated brochure showing the salient fea- 
tures of modern dictionary. Includes a 
composite page illustrating the 34 com- 
ponents every dictionary should contain. 
(The World Publishing Co.) 


39. Webster Number Line. A special 
teaching device which can be used by 
teachers to clearly show pupils all the 
basic arithmetic steps: addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. It is de- 
signed to be tacked or taped above the 
chalkboard and is a perfect device for 
helping teachers lead boys and girls to see 
that arithmetic has meaning and is actually 
challenging and enjoyable. (Webster Pub- 
lishing Co.) 


58. Russia by Motorcoach. A folder de- 
scribing a 17-day program of traveling 
overland between Helsinki, Moscow, and 
Warsaw. Shows complete itinerary, offer- 
ing a choice of 36 different departure 
dates. (Maupintour) 


63. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1960. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 


74. Folders. Well illustrated and with 
complete itineraries for tours Around the 
World, Pacific Circle, Africa, and Holy 
Land. Indicate your specific interest. (Sita) 


77. Folder which outlines courses offered 
in Summer School at Guadalajara, Mexico, 
accredited program of the University of 
Arizona. (Pref. Juan B. Rael) 


84. Order Form for free aviation educa- 
tion teaching aids. (United Air Lines) 


85. Sunshine Holidays folder on Califor- 
nia, Reno, Las Vegas. (United Air Lines) 


86. Hawaiian Vacation folder. (United Air 
Lines) 


100. Packet consisting of a Map showing 
Historical Trails thru New Mexico; New 
Mexico Highway Map; and folder describ- 
ing photogenic New Mexico region by re- 
gion, (New Mexico Department of Devel- 
opment) 


101. Army Occupations and You. A com- 
prehensive reference handbook explaining 
hundreds of Army job training opportuni- 
ties. For teachers and guidance counselors. 
(Dept. of the Army) 


102. Now You Can Pick Your Vocational 
Training. A 16-page booklet providing a 
simplified description of the Army 
“Choose-it-Yourself” Vocational Training 
System. This new enlistment option allows 
qualified applicants to choose technical 
training before enlistment. Indicate quan- 
tity desired for Senior young men includ- 
ing some who did not finish high school. 
(Dept. of the Army) 


104. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 

a. Youre A Young Lady Now is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

b. Very Personally Yours is an illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 or over. See 
ad in this issue for ordering free film pro- 
duced by Walt Disney Productions and 
other excellent teaching aids. (Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. Educational Dept.) 


107. Folder outlining a four-week trip to 
South America, which combines educa- 
tional, sightseeing and special interests. 
(Haynie Tours, Inc.) 


113. New Posture Posters provide com- 
pletely different approach to teaching the 
fundamentals of healthful posture. Set of 
four in full color, plus Good Posture 
Award badge, appeal to boys and girls 
kindergarten thru high school. (American 
Seating Co.) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


16 28 39 58 63 








USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


74 77 84 85 
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Available only in the United States of America. 


Available in 
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1959-60 only. 
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WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


VISIT 
NEW MEXICO 


Sunshine, delightful climate, magnificent 
scenery, romance and color, legend and his- 
tory combine to make your visit to The Land 
of Enchantment an unforgettable experience. 





To help plan your visit mail the coupon below 
and we'll send you colorful, free literature! 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
Room 6063, State Capitol 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Please send free literature to 
Name 

Address 


City... ... Zone 
PLEASE PRINT 


. State 


3t 
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Can It Be True? 


® We have heard that some school boards are planning 
to refuse some teachers contracts for the 1960-61 school 
vear because of the Minimum Salary Law that was 
passed by the last session of the Legislature. 

The law provides that a teacher shall receive not less 
than $4,000 if he has had four years of professional 
education, not less than $3,000 with three years of 
training, and not less than $2,400 for two vears of 
training. 

It disturbs us to think that any school board will 
sacrifice a four-protessionally educated teacher for one 
of lesser education in order to save the difference. 

Evidently the Assembly which passed the bill on 
July 23 by a vote of 90 to 2, the Senate which ap- 
proved the measure on July 25 by a vote of 28 to 2, 
and Governor Nelson who signed the measure on Octo- 
ber 10, thought that a higher minimum salary was ad- 
visable in order to secure better educated teachers if 
the children of Wisconsin are to receive better educa- 
tion not only for their own welfare, but also for that 
cf the nation. The children in school today will be 
running this country at the turn of the century, and 
each one will be in competition with those who have 
been educated in the schools of the nation and with 
youth who have been educated in schools of other 
lands. The better the education today the better the 
chances in the competitive world of tomorrow. Youth 
goes thru school but once and if he does not have 
the best possible teacher and the best possible equip- 
ment available at the time he will be handicapped 
for life. Does any school board want to accept that 
responsibility? 

For the record, let us compare starting salaries of 
teachers with those of other occupations. A recent re- 
lease from the Board of Regents of State Colleges 
reported that the average starting salary for men grad- 
uates in instructional positions was $4,441 in 1959 and 
for women $4,215. The December 21 issue of United 
States News and World Report, published a survey 
made by Northwestern University of 211 companies 
hiring 1960 graduates. For engineers the average 
monthly pay offered graduates will be $515 per month 
or $6,180 per year; for accountants the average pay 
will be $450 per month or $5,300 per year; for sales- 
men the pay will be $434 or $5,318 per year; and for 
general business graduates, $424 per month or $5,088. 
Other graduates which includes law, advertising, mar- 
ket research, etc., the monthly pay will be $457 or 
$5,484 per year. 

If we assume that June graduates in education get 


32 


a 3% increase which is the average increase for all it 
would mean the men will receive approximately $4,574 
and the women will average $4,341. 

Of course we have some good teachers with only 
two or three years of training, but it is ridiculous to 
argue that since that is the case, that that should be 
the limit of time for preparation to teach. Many two 
and three year teachers are serving faithfully in the 
emergency, but if they stay in teaching, they, too, 
are expected to secure additional preparation and ul- 
timately reach the four-year degree level. 

Will any school board in Wisconsin be “penny wise 
and pound foolish” to sacrifice a good four-year edu- 
cated teacher because of the new minimum salary law? 

“That’s all well and good, but we can't afford it,” 
some may say. “School support comes from property 
tax which is already saddled with a disproportionate 
share of the cost of schools.” If that is the case every- 
body should get busy to secure more state aid and 
federal aid for teachers salaries. The education of 
Wisconsin’s youth should not be sacrificed on the altar 
of economy. 


Choosing Your Delegates 


¢ Members of the WEA will select two delegates from 
each Executive Committee District, 12 in all, to repre- 
sent the teachers of Wisconsin at the NEA convention 
in Los Angeles, June 26-July 1. It is important that you 
study the qualifications of the candidates carefully and 
select those whom you think will best represent you at 
the convention and who will return to the state and 
work to promote the program of the NEA and to per- 
suade others to join and do likewise. 

The WEA expects those elected to represent the 
teachers of Wisconsin at Los Angeles to arrive at the 
opening of the convention, to attend the sessions of the 
delegates unless attending other assigned meetings, and 
to remain until the close of the convention. 

The WEA will pay each delegate approximately $275 
for expenses and the NEA will make an additional 
allowance to each delegate because of distance from 
the convention. No candidate should be elected who 
does not intend to devote the period of June 26 to 
July 1 to representing Wisconsin teachers at the con- 
vention, to aid in the development of the national pro- 
gram, and to secure the greatest benefit from the 
discussions. 

Wisconsin with only 31% of its potential membership 
in the NEA as of December 10, and with a rank of 
37th among the states in the percentage of teachers in 
the national professional organization, has some dis- 
tance to go to even reach the average or have one out 
of every two teachers as members of the NEA. 

Next July when President-elect Clarice Kline becomes 
head of the largest professional organization of the 
world, Wisconsin should have a membership in NEA 
to which we may all point with pride. If every dele- 
gate to the convention returns with the same enthusi- 
asm and determination as some we have seen in the 
past we may expect to see a substantial improvement 
in our ranking among other states. That’s why it is so 
necessary to send the best delegates possible to 
Los Angeles. 
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